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Characters 
RoBEerT Parks 
Mrs. Parks, his wife 
— 
Jor their children 
Bup 
SPIKE 
CHUCK 
Ivy 
Sertine: The living room of the Parks’ 
home. 
Time: Early evening. The first of April. 
At Rise: Bup and SpixKe are seated on 
the sofa, watching Ruta and Jor, 
who, sitting at each end of the table, 
are folding brilliantly colored paper 
napkins and stacking them on the 
table. 
Ruta: No. 
final. 
Joz: This party is not for infants. 
Who wants a lot of kids hanging 
around? 
Bun: Well, Mother said it would be all 
right for Spike and me to come. 


Positively no! That’s 


Poison Ivy 


by Graham Du Bois 


Ruts: Only if Joe and I consent. 

Jon: And you can bet your life that 
we'll never do that. (Mrs. Parks 
comes in door left.) 

Mrs. Parks: Now, children, don’t 
let’s quarrel. We can give a party 
later, Bud, for you and your friend 
Spike. (Goes to table and picks up 
box of candy) What’s this? (Puts 
box back on table.) 

Jon: Just a little candy I’m sending 
Lucy. 

Sprxe: I’ll take it over for a nickel. 

Jor: Not on your life! I’ve given the 
job to Chuck Davis. 

Ruta: That reminds me, Mother: 
should I get some candy for the 
party? 

Mrs. Parks: It won’t be necessary, 
Ruth. Have you forgotten what 
date this is? 

Ruts: Why, it’s April the first. 

Mrs. Parks: Our wedding anniver- 
sary. Your father always brings me 
a box of candy. 








Rut: But suppose he doesn’t re- 
member? 

Mrs. Parks: He’s remembered for 
twenty years. 

Jor (Jokingly) : But this is April Fool’s 
Day, you know. He might decide to 
play a joke on you. 

Mrs. Parks: Not your dad! He never 
indulges in practical jokes ... Come, 
Ruth, you and Joe must help me 
put an extra leaf in the dining room 
table. (Mrs. Parks, followed by Ruta 
and Jor, go out left. Bup jumps to 
his feet and goes to table.) 

Bup: What do you know about that 
guy? Wasting perfectly good money 
on that stuck-up Lucy White. 
(Weighs box of candy in his hand) 
Two pounds if it’s an ounce! (Reads 
printed label) “Dull’s Delicious 
Dainties.”” Brother, that doesn’t 
mean lollipops! 

Spike (Coming to table): I say, Bud, 
what about just a little taste? 

Bun: Nothing doing. This doesn’t be- 
long to us. (Puts box on table.) 

Sprxe: That big brother of yours cer- 
tainly does push you around. He’s 
got you so scared that you hardly 
call your name your own. 

Bup: Who’s scared? 

Sprke: You are. Take this party to- 
night. Are you going? No! Why? 
Because Joe won’t consent. It’s 
about time you put him in his place. 
It would serve him right if we ate a 
few pieces of this candy. Not many. 
Say, six or seven apiece. It would be 
a good April Fool’s joke on him. 

Bun: Say, Spike, you’ve given me an 
idea! 

Sprke (Hopefully): You’re going to 
open it? 


to 


Bun: No. 
stitute. 

SprKE: Substitute? What do you mean? 

Bup: I have an empty box exactly 
like this. I'll fill it with sand and 
leave it here in place of Joe’s box. 

Spike (Eagerly): And what happens to 
the candy? 

Bup: Oh, I’ll just hide it until I’ve had 
a little fun with Joe. Stay here a 
minute, will you? (Takes box and 
goes out door left. Spike returns to 
sofa and sits disconsolately, elbows 
on knees, chin in cupped hands. 
Telephone rings. He goes to table 
and takes off receiver.) 

SprKe: Hello. . . . Yes; this is the Parks 
residence. .. . Oh, how are you, Ivy? 
... What’s that? ... Do I still care? 
... Say, you’ve got me wrong... . 
Bud?... I’m not Bud... . I’m Spike 
— Spike Jones. . . . No; Bud’s not 
here. . . . He just left — with a box 
of candy. ... No, Ivy, no!... You 
don’t understand. . . . It wasn’t for 
you. It. ... Ivy! (Jiggles receiver 
holder up and down) Ivy, I say! 
(Hangs up receiver) She’s hung up. 
(Goes to sofa and sits. Mrs. Parks 
enters left, her hat on.) 

Mrs. Parks: Spike, did I hear the 
telephone? 

Sprke: Yes, Mrs. Parks. I answered it. 

Mrs. Parks: Who was it? 

Spike: Oh, just one of Bud’s gil 
friends. 

Mrs. Parks: One of them? (Laughs) 
Why, I didn’t know he had any at 
all. I thought you and he had sworn 
eternal enmity to the whole sex. 

Spike: We did. I don’t understand. 
I think there must be some mistake. 

Mrs. Parks: Where is Bud now? 


But I’m going to sub- 
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SprKe: In his room, I guess. 

Mrs. Parks: Well, I’m running over 
to the Gift Shop for a moment. 
Please tell Bud not to leave the 
house until I get back. 

Sprke: I will, Mrs. Parks. 
Parks goes out right. 
left, with a wrapped boz.) 

Bup (Holding box up): How does it 
look? I bet you couldn’t tell it from 
the real thing. (Puts box on table) 
I'd like to see that dame’s face when 
she opens that. (Sits beside SprKe.) 

SprKE: Bud, I’ve got bad news for you. 
Poison Ivy just phoned. 

Bup: What did she want? 

Sprke: She wanted you. 

Bup: She wanted me? Cut out the 
jokes, will you? 

Spike: It’s no joke, Bud. 


(Mrs. 
Bup enters 


It’s the 


solemn truth. She asked if you still 


cared. 

Bup: What’s the matter with her? 
Has she lost her mind? 

Sprke: You’re not double-crossing me, 
are you? Don’t forget the sacred 
pledge we made to have nothing to 
do with women. You must have 
looked at her or said something to 
her to make her think — 

Bup: I did nothing; I said nothing. I 
haven’t even looked at — Great 
Caesar’s ghost! (Claps hands to his 
head) There was something I did. 
I never thought that she — 

Sprke: What was it? 

Bun: I squeezed her hand. 

Sprke: Squeezed her hand? (Indig- 
nantly) Well, no wonder she thinks 
you’ ve fallen for her. (Rises) I never 
thought you’d do this to our gang, 
Bud Parks. You traitor! You 
Benedict Arnold! 


Bun: Wait a minute, will you? (Spike 
sits on sofa) I can explain everything. 
It happened at school yesterday. 
Poison Ivy was sitting across the 
aisle. She wanted me to pass a note 
to the boy in front of me. Just as 
she was slipping it to me, Miss 
Withers looked in our direction and 
I squeezed Poison Ivy’s hand to 
warn her. Miss Withers kept me in 
for an hour. As I was leaving school 
I looked out the window, and there 
was that dopey girl out front, wait- 
ing. 

SprkE: What did you do? (Sarcastic- 
ally) Went out and walked her to 
her house, I suppose? 

Bup: Not on your life. I sneaked out 
the back door and ran all the way 
home. 

Spike: Well, all I can say is that you 
are in some jam! Poison Ivy is 
harder to get rid of than the whoop- 
ing cough. 

Bup: Spike, old pal, you’ve got to help 
me. 

Sprke: Me help you? How? 

Bup: You and the gang. We'll form a 
bucket brigade. 

Spike: A bucket brigade? As the taffy 
said to the peanut brittle, you’re 
nuts! 

Bup: You know how they pass the 
bucket along from man to man. 
Well, Poison Ivy will be the bucket. 
No one guy will have her on his 
hands for very long. 

Sprxe: I'll think it over. It’s dangerous 
business. What happens to the 
fellow at the end of the line? 

Bun: He just passes her back to the 
first — that’s me — and I pass her 
again to the second guy — that’s you 








—and so on. It’s a kind of cycle. 

Spike: What they call a vicious cycle, 
I guess. Suppose Poison Ivy de- 
cides she likes some poor guy and 
refuses to be passed? He'll have her 
at his heels the rest of his life. (Door 
bell rings. Bup rises, goes to door 
right, opens it, and Cuuck enters.) 

Cuucx: Has Joe got his box ready? 
(JOE enters left.) 

Jor: Ah, there you are, Chuck. (Walks 
to table and picks up box) Say, Dull 
certainly gives honest weight. This 
feels more like three pounds than 
two. (Hands it to Cuuck) It’s to go 
to Lucy White. Wait a minute. 
Let me read that card again. (Re- 
moves card from envelope attached to 
box and reads) “A ton of this could 
not express what I think of you.” 
She’ll like that. Here’s your dime, 
Chuck. (Hands him dime) Now get 
going. (CHUCK goes out right.) 

Sprxe: And I would have done it for a 
nickel! 

Jor: Sorry, Spike, but that package 
was too important. (Patronizingly) 
I say, boys, I wish you could come 
to the party tonight, but you’d be 
out of place; you really would. I'll 
do my best to arrange an affair 
especially for you kids. (Door bell 
rings. JOE goes to door right and 
opens it.) 

Ivy (Outside door): Is Bud here? 

Jor: Yes, he’s at home. Come right in. 
(Ivy enters. She is a short, unat- 
tractive girl.) 

Ivy: Oh, Bud, how happy this makes 
me! I couldn’t sleep last night for 
thinking of our next meeting. 

Jor: Well, Bud, for a woman-hater 

you’re doing pretty nicely. I never 





guessed you had a secret romance. 

Ivy: It was only yesterday I learned he 
cared. 

Jor: Ivy, you have my blessing. 

Ivy: Thank you — brother. 

Bup (Frantically): Wait! Just a mo- 
ment! Please! 

Jor: I’d better leave you little love- 
birds alone. (7’o Sprke) Remember 
that three’s a crowd. (Goes out left.) 

Spike (Rising): I guess I better be 
going. (Walks to door right.) 

Bup (To Sprke): What about our vow? 
We’re pledged to help each other by 
the most solemn oath. 

Spike: So long. Be over to help you 
later. (Goes out right.) 

Ivy (Walks to sofa): Oh, Bud, how 
subtle you are! (Sits beside him.) 
How coy! But I understand. Love 
can express itself by the lowering of 
the eyes, the pressure of a hand. Oh, 
Bud, how thrilled I was when you 
pressed mine! 

Bup (Edging away from her): I tell you, 
Ivy, ’'d — 

Ivy: Words aren’t necessary between 
us. I understand everything. It 
seems that all my life I had been 
waiting for that moment. 

Bun: But, Ivy, I just want to explain 
— You see, Miss Withers was look- 
ing and I couldn’t — 

Ivy: Of course! Of course you couldn’t! 
Love is too sacred a thing to be ex- 
posed to the eyes of others. Espe- 
cially to that Miss Withers. She’s 
so down-to-earth, so matter-of-fact. 
She has no romance in her soul... . 
I waited on the corner after I phoned 
and Spike told me about the candy. 

Bup: The candy? What candy? 

Ivy: You naughty boy! Don’t try to 
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April Fool me. I knew how busy 
you all are with the party tonight 
and so I decided that it would be 
the thoughtful thing to come over 
and get it. I’m so glad I got here 
before you left. 


Bup: But I tell you, Ivy — (Struck 


by a sudden idea) That was mighty 
kind of you. But I wouldn’t think 
of having you carry it. I tell you 
what you do: go back home and I’ll 
find a minute or two after a while to 
bring it over. How’s that? 


Ivy (Rising): That will be sweet of 


you. (Walks to door right) Remem- 
ber: I’ll be waiting for you. (Goes 
out right.) 


Bup (Rushes to phone and takes up 


receiver): Give me Sycamore 176... 
Is that you, Spike? ... Yes. I’ve got 
rid of Poison Ivy. . . . It’s not per- 
manent... just for the present. . . . 
I was fighting for time. . . . She 
thinks I have a box of candy for her. 
. . . I did try to deny it, but she 
wouldn’t listen — said I was trying 
to be coy or something. . . . We’ve 
got to convince her that I haven’t 
fallen for her. . . . That’s where you 


come in... . You know that box of 
sand? ... Yes; the one Chuck took 
to Lucy White. . . . Go next door 


and get it... . Bribe her kid brother. 
... ll pay you back. . . . Then bring 
it over here and leave it on the table. 
.. . On the table, you understand. 
Don’t ring the bell, whatever you 
do. . . . Just come in and leave it. 
. . . ll write something for it, and 
then you can sneak back and take 
it over to Poison Ivy. . . . That 
ought to convince her. . . . Thanks, 
old pal. Thanks a lot. (Hangs up 


Jor: Hello. . 





receiver and turns away. Telephone 
rings. Bup takes up receiver) Hello 
... Yes, Lucy. ...I think heis.... 
Just hold the wire. (Puts receiver on 
table and goes to door left. Calling) 
Joe! Lucy’s on the phone. (Jor 
enters left, walks to phone, and takes 
up receiver. Bun goes out left.) 


. . Came all right, did 
it? ... What’s that? .. . You don’t 
think you'll eat it? . .. You haven’t 
the stomach of an ostrich? . . . Surely 
you can get away with two pounds 
of it. . . . And remember there’s 
plenty more where that came from. 
. . . What do you say about the 
quarries? .. . You’re throwing it on 
the baby’s sand pile? ... Why, Lucy, 
I — I’m never to speak to you again? 
(Jiggling receiver hook) Lucy! Lucy! 
(Hangs up receiver and sinks back 
into chair. Ruts enters left.) 


Ruts: Why so pensive, dear brother? 
Jor: I can’t understand that girl. She 


expects too much, I guess. I deny 
myself to send her a box of the most 
expensive candy in town, and she 
acts as if I’d insulted her. Throwing 
it on her little brother’s sand pile! 
Says she’s not an ostrich. 


Ruts: I wouldn’t worry, Joe. We all 


know what extravagant tastes Lucy 
has. (Mrs. Parks enters right, 
carrying several packages.) 


Mrs. Parks: I picked up some lovely 


prizes. 


Rutu: Oh, Mother, let’s see them. 


(Mrs. Parks, followed by Ruta and 
JOE, yoes out left. Mr. Parks enters 
right, a box of candy under his arm. 
Places box on table, puts hat on rack, 
and looks about.) 





Mr. Parks: Well, the place seems de- 
serted. (Goes out left. Spike pokes 
head in at door right, then withdraws 
it quickly as Bun enters left. Bup 
takes box of candy from table.) 

Bup: Good old Spike! He sure is a 
fast worker. (Goes out left. Once 
more Spike pokes head in at door 
right, looks cautiously about, then 
tiptoes to table, leaves box of sand, and 
goes out quietly right. Mr. Parks 
comes in left, goes to table and looks at 
boz.) 

Mr. Parks: They certainly do put 
up a pretty box of candy. (Picks up 
box and weighs it in his hand) Their 
scales don’t cheat any, either. (Puts 
box down, draws newspaper from the 
side pocket of his coat, spreads it over 
box, then goes to door left and calls) 
Jean! Jean! (Mrs Parks enters 
left.) 

Mrs. Parks (Expectantly): Yes, dear? 
Did you call? 

Mr. Parks: I — I just wanted to know 
when dinner would be ready. 

Mrs. Parks: Why, Bob, I asked you 
to get your dinner down town. You 
know what day it is. 

Mr. Parks: What day is it? 

Mrs. Parks: It’s the day of Ruth and 
Joe’s party. 

Mr. Parks (Still feigning absent- 
mindedness): What party? 

Mrs. Parks: Now, Bob! The party 
they’ve been planning for weeks — 
their April Fool masquerade. (Sig- 
nificantly) Today’s the first of April. 

Mr. Parks: Oh, yes, so it is — April 
Fool’s Day. 

Mrs. Parks (Becoming a little worried) : 
Is that all the date means to you? 

Mr. Parks: What else does it mean? 











Let’s see. The Battle of Lexington? 

No, that’s later. 

Mrs. Parks (Now thoroughly anxious) : 
Just think a moment and you'll 
remember. 

Mr. Parks (Shaking his head): I don’t 
know what’s the matter with me. 
I’ve been forgetting things all day. 
Guess I'll run over to Dr. Carr to- 
morrow and have him examine my 
head. 

Mrs. Parks (Beginning to sense that he 
is joking): You old humbug! As if I 
didn’t know you’d brought me a 
present. Come now! (Feels his side 
pockets) Where is it? 

Mr. Parks (Drawing newspaper from 
box on table): April Fool! 

Mrs. Parks (Picking up box): Oh, 
Bob! It’s beautiful. You’re the 
most thoughtful husband in the 
world. (Reading label) ‘“Dull’s De- 
licious Dainties.”” We'll save this 
for the party — but I’ll just take a 
peep. (Puts box on table.) 

Mr. Parks: You better had. It might 
be an April Fool box, you know. 
Mrs. Parks (Unwrapping box): You 
never played an April Fool’s joke 

in your life. 

Mr. Parks: Well, sometimes I have. 
It may be full of nails. That box 
has been getting heavier by the 
minute. 

Mrs. Parks (Opens box, then looks at 
him in amazed indignation): If any- 
body had told me you’d do such a 
thing to me, I would have said he 
was crazy. (Sinking into chair at 
back of table and sobbing) Dr. Carr 
should examine not only your head: 
he ought to examine your heart. 

Mr. Parks: Why, what’s the matter? 
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Mrs. Parks: A box of sand! 

Mr. Parks (Examines box in astonish- 
ment): Sand? No! It can’t be. 

Mrs. Parks: Turning a sacred thing 
like an anniversary into an April 
Fool’s jest. If Bud and Spike had 
played such a prank as this, I might 
understand it. But for you, a grown 
man, to indulge in such a childish, 
asinine — 

Mr. Parks (Sits on sofa): Just a 
minute, Jean. (Wipes forehead with 
palm of his hand) Let me think... . 
I went to the Dull store. I asked for 
a box of their best. . . . You do be- 
lieve me, don’t you, Jean? 

Mrs. Parks (Patting at her eyes with a 
handkerchief): Yes, Bob. Of course, 
I do. I’m sorry I lost my temper, 
but it was such a disappointment. 
. . . There’s been a mistake some- 
where. Let’s see if we can trace it. 
You say you asked for a box of their 
best. And then what happened? 

Mr. Parks: The clerk went to a shelf, 
took down a box already wrapped, 
and handed it to me. . . . Why, 
maybe that’s it. It’s stale. You 
know, it’s hard to get the best in- 
gredients. Sugar’s mighty scarce. 
They have to use substitutes. 

Mrs. Parks (Smiling): Well, sand is a 
pretty poor substitute for sugar. 
Why not phone the Dull store a 
little later? 

Mr. Parks (Rising and crossing to 
phone): I'll settle this matter right 
now. (Takes up receiver) Give me 
Sycamore 248. ... Hello. I’m phon- 
ing with reference to a box of sand. 
... No, I haven’t the wrong number. 
... I don’t want the Warren Quar- 
ries. . . . Of course, I have the right 


number... . You’re Dull’s Delicious 
. . . (Jiggling receiver hook) Hello! 
Hello! (Puts receiver on hook) They 
hung up on me. (Rises and goes to 
hat rack) V’ll run over to the store 
and straighten this thing out. (Takes 
hat from rack.) 

Mrs. Parks: Not now, Bob. Wait 
until tomorrow. You’re tired. 

Mr. Parks: The store’s just across the 
street. (Crosses to door right) Ill 
run over there before they forget me. 
(Goes out right. Bun enters left.) 

Bup: Mother, have you seen my 
fountain pen? 

Mrs. Parks: I think it’s on the table. 
(Rises) Spike was using it this 
morning. (Crosses to door left and 
goes out. Bup walks to table, sees open 
box of sand, and stares at it in amaze- 
ment.) 

Bup: Is that Spike dumb? (Takes up 
phone receiver) Sycamore 176 — and 
hurry, please. . . . Is that you, Spike? 
... What’s the matter? Have you 
broken a leg? . . . I thought you had 
taken the box of sand — but it’s still 
here. . . . Don’t argue with me: I 
haven’t time. . . . Listen, will you. 
I’m wrapping it up again. . . . Sneak 
over in two or three minutes and get 
it... . What for? Why, to take to 
Poison Ivy. ... Yes; you'll find it on 
the table... . Okay! Okay! (Hangs 
receiver on hook. Puts cover on boz, 
picks up box and wrapping, crosses to 
door left and goes out. Rut and 
JOE enter left.) 

Rutu: I can’t believe it. 

Jor: I tell you I saw her twice. I guess 
she’s still there. Take a look for 
yourself. 

Ruts (Crosses to window and looks out) : 








Yes, there she is. It’s Ivy Wilson 
all right. Just standing, gazing 
up at the windows. (Crosses to 
table) How do you know it’s Bud 
that has her acting like that? (Sits.) 

Jor: She practically told me so. 
(Walks to sofa and sits) She was here 
only a few minutes ago. 

Ruta: To think that he would fall for 
Ivy! He has always said that he 
was allergic to girls. 

Jor: Well, he seems to have conquered 
the allergy. It was all mighty sud- 
den, I guess. Ivy said it was only 
yesterday that she learned he cared. 
Evidently she reciprocates his affec- 
tion. Said she couldn’t sleep last 
night for thinking of their next 
meeting. 

Ruta: His first girl! I certainly wish 
he had picked somebody else. 

Jor: Oh, what difference does it make? 
A kid affair! Puppy love! He'll 
have a dozen of them in the next few 
years. (Mr. Parks enters right, a 
wrapped box under his arm.) 

Mr. Parks: Is your mother about? 
(Crosses to hat rack and hangs hat on 
rack.) 

Ruts (Rising): I'll call her. (Crosses 
to door left and goes out.) 

Mr. Parks (Crosses to table and puts 
box on it): I won’t let this thing out 
of my sight until she comes. (Mrs. 
Parks enters door left.) 

Mrs. Parks: Joe, go help Ruth set the 
table. (Jor goes out left.) 

Mr. Parks: Well, I tried again. 
(Points to boz.) 

Mrs. Parks (Crossing to table): Did 
you watch them pack it? 

Mr. Parks: I certainly did. Every 
piece. I even tried to squeeze them 





— but the clerk wouldn’t let me. 
Open it, will you? (Mrs. Parks be- 
gins unwrapping box.) Before it 
turns to sand. 

Mrs. Parks (Removes cover): Why, it 
looks beautiful! I'll just taste a 
piece to make sure. (Raises a piece 
to her lips.) 

Mr. Parks: Careful now. Look out 
for your teeth. Bite down on it 
gently. 

Mrs. Parks: Delicious! Just as good 
as it’s always been. 

Mr. Parks: What a relief! For a 
while I thought my mind was 
affected. Now, where could I have 
picked up that box of sand? 

Mrs. Parks (Putting cover on boz): 
Never mind, dear. It’s all right 
now. I’ll put some of this in that 
bonbon dish Aunt Clara sent us for 
Christmas — if I can find it. (Crosses 
to door left.) 

Mr. Parks (Following her to door): I'll 
go upstairs and get that book I’m 
reading. (They go out door left. The 
door right opens cautiously. Spike 
pokes his head through, looks about, 
then tiptoes quickly to table.) 

Sprxe (Looking at box): I guess Bud 
didn’t get a chance to wrap it. Well, 
I’ll do the best I can. (Ties box up 
hastily and sneaks out right. Bup 
enters left, carrying a wrapped boz.) 

Bup (Crossing to table) :I hope the dope 
gets it this time. (Lays box on table. 
Door bell rings. Bun crosses to door 
right, opens it, and Cuuck enters.) 

Cuuck: Say, Bud, come out front and 
take a look at the bike we’re raffling 
off at our band benefit movie to- 
night. (CHuck, followed by Bun, 
goes out right. Mrs. Parks, with 
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Rota, who is carrying a bonbon dish, 
enters left.) 

Mrs. Parks (Crossing to table) : I think 
it will look very pretty in that dish. 
(Picks up box. Surprised) I could 
have sworn that I hadn’t wrapped 
this box up again. (Unwrapping it) 
But I suppose in the bustle of today 
I can’t remember what I’ve done 
and what I haven’t done. (Takes 
cover off box and sinks into chair in 
amazement) Ruth, tell me — am — 
am I mad? Do — do you see it too? 

Ruta (Crossing to table): What’s the 
matter, Mother? Do I see what? 

Mrs. Parks: That — that box. What’s 
in it? 

Ruta (Looking at box): Sand! 
(Amazed) Sand! It’s full of sand. 
Mrs. Parks: Maybe we’re all crazy. 
Perhaps Dr. Carr had better ex- 
amine the whole family. (Mr. Parks 

comes in left with book.) 

Mr. Parks: What’s that about Dr. 
Carr? Nobody sick, I hope. 

Mrs. Parks: I—I don’t know... 
Bob, it’s happened again. 

Mr. Parks: What’s happened again? 

Mrs. Parks: That candy. It’s turned 
to sand. 

Mr. Parks: Impossible. (Crosses to 
table and lays down book) It hasn’t 
been five minutes. (Picks up box 
and looks into it) Why — why, you’re 
right. It’s sand. Just let me get to 
that phone. (Takes up receiver) Give 
me Sycamore 248. (Jox comes in left, 
crosses to sofa and sits.) 

Joe: What’s going on here? You all 
look as if you’d seen a ghost. 

Mr. Parks (At phone): Is this Dull’s 
Delicious Dainties? . . . This is 
Robert Parks. . . . I wish to make it 


clear that I don’t want the Warren 
Quarries. . . . Remember that box 
of candy you sold me? . . . Well, it’s 
nothing but sand. .. . Yes, I saw 
you pack it. . . . It’s nothing but 
sand. ... Maybe the weather affects 
it.... April Fool? Who?... What’s 
that? I’m a dope? I’ll sue you.... 
Oh, a dupe? .. . Hello! (Hangs re- 
ceiver on hook) They’ve hung up on 
me again. They can’t do this to me 
— those — those sand chiselers. 

Joe: I guess that explains why Lucy 
was so indignant about the box I 
sent her. 

Mr. Parks: What! It happened to 
you? Thatsettlesit. (Rises) It must 
be the sugar they use. Their candy 
turns to sand as soon as it’s exposed 
to air. And decomposes. (Takes 
hat from rack.) 

Mrs. Parks: Where are you going, 
dear? 

Mr. Parks (Crosses to door right): I’m 
going over to that store and have a 
showdown. (He goes out right, as 
Bup enters.) 

Bup: Mother, can I borrow the price 
of a movie ticket for tonight? 

Mrs. Parks: No, son. You know your 
father said you were to be advanced 
no more on next month’s allowance. 

Bup: Oh, gee, Mom! It’s our benefit 
night, and all the kids are going. 

Mrs. Parks (With an air of finality): 
I’m sorry, Bud. (Bup goes out left, 
Mrs. Parksrises) Well, Ruth, I guess 
we'd better go finish up. (Crosses to 
door left) You won’t forget the cake, 
will you, Joe? 

Jor (Rises): No; I’m on my way to the 
bakery now. (Mrs. Parks and 
Ruts go out lefi. Jor crosses to hat 








rack, takes hat, and goes out right. 
Bup enters left, a wrapped box under 
his arm, and crosses to table, places 
box upon it, then stands dismayed as 
he sees open box of sand. He picks up 
this and lets a little sand run through 
his fingers, as if not believing the 
evidence of his own eyes. Puts box 
back on table.) 

Bup: Spike Edwards hasn’t the sense 
God gave little donkeys. (Takes 
receiver from hook) Sycamore 176. 
... That you, Spike? . . . You sure 
have messed things up. . . . I have 
two boxes of candy on my hands — 
and a box of sand. . . . I don’t know. 
Joe’s box is in my room. I guess this 
belongs to Mother. . . . I’m leaving 
it on the table. ... No! Don’t touch 


it... . The box of sand? It’s here. 
. . . You say you took it over to 
Poison Ivy? . . . You’re crazy! It’s 


right before me. And it’s open. 
That means trouble — plenty of 
trouble. . . . You can explain every- 
thing? . . . Well, wait until I come 
over — and the explanation better 
be good! .. . All right. As soon as 
I’ve thrown this box of sand into the 
vacant lot I’ll be seeing you. . . 
Goodbye! (Hangs up receiver angrily, 
takes up box of sand and its wrapping, 
and goes out door right. Mrs. Parks, 
followed by Rutu, comes in door 
left.) 

Mrs. Parks: I think you'll find the 
vase on the table. 

Ruts (Crossing to table): Yes; here it 
is. (Takes up vase) This will do 
beautifully. (Sees box on table) Why, 
Mother! (Puts vase down) I didn’t 
know that you had wrapped that 
box of sand up again. 





Mrs. Parks (Crossing to table): | 


Rota: Certainly. 


Mrs. Parks: I’m afraid 


didn’t. . . . At least, I don’t think 
I did. (Sinks down into chair at left 
of table) I can’t remember. I can’t 
remember anything today. There 
are strange things happening in this 
house. . . . Ruth, would you mind 
unwrapping it? I haven’t the 
strength. 

(Unwraps box and 
removes cover) Mother! You — you 
won’t believe it, but — this box — 
it’s full of candy. 


Mrs. Parks: I’m almost ready to be- 


lieve anything. .. . z Are you sure? 


Rota (Raising a chocolate slowly to her 


lips and nibbling it cautiously): 
Tastes all right. Doesn’t seem to 
have any sand in it. Smooth as it 
can be. (Puts box on table) I'll go 
arrange the flowers. (7'akes up vase 
and crosses to door left) You sit here, 
Mother, and get a little rest. (Goes 
out left. Mr. Parks enters right, 
breathing angrily.) 


Mr. Parks: I gave those people a 


tongue lashing they’ll never forget. 
(Crosses to hat rack) Vll run that Dull 
out of business. (Hangs hat on rack) 
I told him his Delicious Dainties 
were grains of sand. (Sits behind 
table) In a few minutes I’m going 
to take that box over and show him 
what happens. Maybe that will 
convince him. 

it won't. 
You see, while you were at the store 
a change took place. 


Mr. Parks: A change? 
Mrs. Parks: Yes. That sand — it’s 


turned to candy again. You know, 
Bob, I’ve never been superstitious, 
but I’m almost inclined to believe 
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there’s some supernatural agency at 
work. 

Mr. Parks: Supernatural, my eye! 
It’s the cheap stuff they use. In- 
ferior ingredients, that’s what it is. 
(Rising) Vl take this over to Dull. 
(Picks up box and examines it) He 
must have a chemist. I'll insist on 
his analyzing these chocolates. 

Mrs. Parks: Bob, do sit down. You’ll 
wear yourself out running to that 
store every few minutes. (Telephone 
rings.) 

Mr. Parks: I'll get it. (Lays box 
down, sits, and takes receiver off 
hook) Hello .... Yes, this is the 
Parks residence. . . . What’s that? 
(Amazed) I’m the sweetest thing? 
... Why, I... You’ll never forget 
how I squeezed your hand? . . . Say, 
there must be some mistake. . . . Oh, 


it’s Bud you want. . . . Who is this? 


Ivy Wilson. . . . Certainly. I'll be 
glad to give him a message. . . 
You’re coming over to take him to 
the movies? . . . In appreciation of 
what? . . . Of the box of delicious 
candy he sent you. . . . You'll be 
right over, you say? ... Fine! [’ll 
tell him. Goodbye. (Hangs up re- 
ceiver and turns to Mrs. Parks) Jean, 
a light is beginning to dawn. I said 
I'd get to the bottom of this thing. 
You can’t fool Robert Parks. 

Mrs. Parks: But, Bob, I don’t under- 
stand. (Bup comes in door right. 
Mr. Parks points to Bup) There 
stands your supernatural agency. 
It’s his magic touch that turns candy 
to sand. 

Bup: Just a minute. I can explain 
everything. (Crosses to sofa and 
sits.) 
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Mr. Parks: You can explain sending 
Ivy Wilson a box of expensive 
chocolates — when you had no 
money, when you had overdrawn 
your allowance? 

Mrs. Parks: And the sand? Can you 
explain that? 

Bup: Yes — candy, sand, everything. 
I was sore at Joe, and so I hid his 
box of candy and put a box of sand 
in its place. And Chuck took it 
over to Lucy. Then Poison Ivy 
thought I had fallen for her, got 
the notion I was sending her a box 
of candy, and so I asked Spike to 
get the sand back and take it over to 
Poison Ivy. It was the only way to 
shake her off. But Spike got things 
all messed up. That’s all there was 
to it. 

Mr. Parks: That was all? I see. 

Bup: And I'll go right over and get 
that candy from Poison Ivy. (Rises.) 

Mr. Parks: You’ll do nothing of the 
kind. (Bun sits.) It’s not the candy 
I’m worried about. I’d rather lose a 
hundred boxes than hurt that little 
girl’s feelings. There’s one thing 
you must learn, my boy — never 
play a practical joke that injures 
somebody. By the way, are your 
face and hands clean? 

Bup (Surprised): Of course. 
washed them. Why? 

Mr. Parks: Because you’re going to 
the movies. 

Bup (Obviously surprised and delighted) : 
Gee, Dad, thanks! I really don’t 
deserve — 

Mr. Parks: With Ivy Wilson. 

Bup (Dazed): No, Dad! Don’t make 
me take Poison Ivy. Punish me in 
some other way. 


I just 





Mr. Parks: She’s taking you — in ap- 
preciation of your gift. She'll be 
here any minute. 

Bup (Desperately): But, Dad, you 
don’t know what this means. It’s 
the school’s benefit night. The whole 
gang will be there. I’ll be the laugh- 
ing stock of the school. 

Mr. Parks: A man must learn to face 
ridicule. You’ve made most of us 
look ridiculous today. 

Bun: Well, at least we can wait till the 
last show. There won’t be so many 
of the kids then. 

Mr. Parks: That’s up to Ivy. She’s 
your hostess, you know. (Door bell 
rings.) 

Mrs. Parks: There she is now. Let 
her in, Bud. (Bup rises, crosses to 
door right, opens it, and Ivy enters.) 

Ivy: Good evening, Mr. and Mrs. 
Parks. 

Mr. Parks: Hello. 

Mrs. Parks: Won’t you sit down, Ivy? 

Ivy: No thank you, Mrs. Parks... . 
Oh, Bud, I do appreciate that candy. 
And that card was thrilling: “A 
ton of this could not express what 
I think of you.” Isn’t that too 
sweet! (Giggles) But I guess I 


couldn’t eat a ton. Not in a little 

while, anyhow; it would take me at 
least a week. . .. Are you ready? 

Bup: Why — why, I guess so. Are — 
are we going to the first show? 

Ivy: Of course. The first show is our 
benefit. We'll see all our school 
friends. Chuck is going — he told 
me so. And Spike and Claire and 
Bill and Sue. The whole gang. 

Bup: Maybe — maybe we could sit in 
a back seat. 

Ivy: Why? 

Bun: Well, it’s — it’s easier to get out. 
In case of fire, you know. 

Ivy: Oh, no: we must go up front. 
There’s where the kids will all be 
sitting. I’m so proud of you, Bud. 
I want them to see us together. 
Come on. (Coyly) ’'ll — I'll let you 
squeeze my hand again. Good night, 
everybody. (Ivy and Bup go out 
right.) 

Mr. Parks: Well, I guess he’s learned 

his lesson. (Laughs) Looked like a 

lamb being led to slaughter, didn’t 

he? (Mr. and Mrs. Parks laugh 
merrily as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


_ 
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Characters 
Mince BENNETT 
Sprat Davis 
Una Futon 
Honry EMERSON 
ADELE BENNETT 
Muze. Dace 
NINNIE 
QUENTIN HAMILTON 
BuaGs CLARK 
Rep STaFFoRD 
Fat EMERSON 
BaGGAGE MAN 

Settine: Inside a baggage car of a New 
York bound train. 

Time: Four o'clock at the beginning of 
the Spring vacation. 

Ar Rise: Rep, Fat and Bus are tack- 
ing up a big sign “See New York in 
two days.” 

Rep (Hammers last nail and looks at 
result): There. Not bad. 

Fat (Who has a weakness for girls): 
Hope the dames don’t think it’s too 
garish. 

Rep: Dames — bah. We never should 
have let ’em come. 

Fat: Hold on. One’s my sister. 

Rep (Hurriedly): Oh, I don’t mean 
Honey. 

Bues: And Midge Bennett’s a good 
egg. 

Rep: Sure, sure—they’re all good 
enough in their place — but when 
it comes to a Spring vacation bat — 

Bues: When it comes to the bat — 

wasn’t it all Midge’s idea? 


A Mink Coat’s Only Skin Deep 


by Marjorie Paradis 


Rep: Ideas are cheap. I’ve got an 
idea — let’s go from New York to 
Mars on a split atom — a swell idea, 
but where does it get us? It was 
Quentin, remember, who put the 
thing over. 

Bugs: All right, all right, so his father 
is vice president or something of the 
railroad. We buy regular tickets 
and get the use of an empty freight 
car that’s going to New York any- 
how. What does that prove? 

Rep: That for practical results it takes 
a man. 

Buas (Impressed by his own import- 
ance, straightens his shoulders): 
M- maybe — when you put it like 
that. 

Rep (Claps him on the back): What are 
we scrappin’ about, anyway? I 
don’t care if the idea was Moses’ 
when he lay in the bullrushes, or 
his sister’s either. Even if it does 
include the girls it’s darn good. 

Fat: Two nights in a real hotel! 

Rep: And Radio City — 

Bugs: And a real Grand Opera! 

Rep: Opera! Go kiss yourself good- 
bye. 

Bugs: Aren’t you going? 

Rep: Nix, my child. I provided my- 
self with an alternate: Bob Hope. 
Fat: Ah, gee. Honey didn’t give me 

any choice. 

Bugs: It was the Met that sold the 
whole plan to my mother. 

Fat: And Honey says it’s our duty 





after Mlle. Dacé came way up here 

to sing at the Red Cross Benefit last 
night. 

Rep: A fat lot of good it’ll do her to 
have you sit up in the peanut gal- 
lery. (QUENTIN enters from left) Hi, 
Quentin. 

QvuENTIN: Hi, yourself, fellers, and a 
high time in the old town tonight! 
(Beckons to them and they gather 
around him) The girls will be here 
in a minute—they’re hanging 
around to get a glimpse of the great 
Dacé. Seems Cabbage can’t come 
and I was wondering if we ought to 
ask Midge’s sister 

Fat: The glamorous blonde? Wow! 

Bugs: Wellesley sophomore, isn’t she? 

QuEnTIN: Yehr— Adele Bennett — 
she’s out there in the crowd — tak- 
ing this train home anyway and it 
seems kind of rotten, when we’re 
going to have such fun — especially 
since her mother’s going to act as 
chaperone when we get to New York. 

Fat: Oke by me. 

Bugs: Me, too. 

Rep: I say, thumbs down. 

QuENTIN: Motion carried. Here come 
the girls. I'll tell Midge to invite 
her. (Enter Mince, Una, Honey 
and SpRAT.) 

Mince: How grand the place looks! 

Bucs (Takes a bow): Thank you, 
Midge. 

Rep (Shoves him aside): Thank you? 
Thank me! 

Fat: Where’s the grub? 

QUENTIN: Out in the station wagon. 

Fat: Gee, Quent, let’s get it. (Starts 
for door.) 

QuENTIN (Looks at his wrist watch): 
Keep your shirt on. Say, girls, we 
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fellers have just been saying maybe 

we'd ought to ask Adele to take 

Cabbage’s place — just for the trip, 

I mean. There’s plenty of chow. 

(There is no show of enthusiasm.) 

Mipee: Oh, that would be nice. 

Una: Sure — if she wants to. 

Honey: We don’t want to be stingy. 

Sprat (Her back to Mince, makes a 
face): All right. 

QuENnTIN: Then it’s a vote. Will you 
take care of it, Midge? 

Mince (Nods): It’s awfully decent of 
you kids. (Goes to door and calls) 
Adele-e-e, yo-hoo. 

Una (Shivers): Cold, isn’t it. 

Rep: Did you expect a baggage car to 
be steam heated? 

Fat: You won’t notice it. I don’t feel 
at all cold as a matter of fact. 

Rep: You mean—a matter of fat. 
(Pokes him in the stomach.) 

Fat: If you’re really cold, Una, just 
do this. (Warms hands over Rep’s 
fiery locks) Och, (Pretends he’s 
burned) don’t get too close. 

ADELE (Arrives wearing a light blue 
spring suit): Hello, everyone. What 
did you forget, Midge? (Stands look- 
ing out the door) I’m waiting to see 
Mile Dacé. She’s going back to 
town in this train. 

Sprat: Yes. I know. 

ADELE: She’s the greatest coloratura 
soprano in the world. My, but I’m 
lucky. 

Mince: How do you mean? 

AvELE: I found out the number of her 
parlor car seat and bought the one 
next to her! 

Sprat (Obviously relieved): Oh, then 
you won’t want to ride down with 
us. 
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Mince: The gang voted to invite you, 
Del — that’s what I wanted to tell 
you. 

ApELE: That’s awfully kind of you 
boys and girls— but of course I 
can’t — Here she comes now! (They 
all crowd around the door.) Look, 
she’s getting out of the taxi. What 
a mink coat! Worth a fortune. 

Rep: Gee, can you see the tag? 

ADELE (Laughs): I don’t have to. That 
must be her maid and her dog. 

Minae: Good-looking dog. 

QuENTIN: Come on, kids, let’s fetch 
in our material. (They all start for 
the door. ADELE holds Mince back.) 

ADELE: Just a sec, Midge. (Leads her 
toward the center of the stage.) 

Mipge: You’re crazy to wear that 
thin spring suit. 

ADELE: I wanted to look a little decent. 
The movie people, I understand, are 
taking shots of Mlle. Dacé as she 
leaves the train and I might get in it. 
(Lowers her voice, although they are 
alone now) Midge, darling, I’m 
crazy to eat in the diner when she 
does — 

Mince: You're crazy. Period. 

ADELE: Maybe I’d have felt as you 
do too, when I was fifteen — but 
the chair ticket has left me a little 
strapped. Could you lend me — it’s 
only a loan — 

Mipce (Looks in her pocket book): If 
fifty cents — ? 

ADELE: Fifty cents! What could I buy 
in a diner for fifty cents? 

Mince: Tomato juice. 

ADELE: Just about. (Takes the coin) Of 
course I have my shoe-money in my 
suitcase, but I didn’t want to dig 
into it. 














Mince: I have to get my junk. (They 
exit left as baggage man enters right.) 

BaGGaGe Man (Who is followed by 
Mute. Dace, holding dog on leash, 
and her maid): I'll put him in the 
next car. Hope he ain’t scared. 

Muze. Dace (Who speaks with a slight 
French accent): Oh, I hope not, the 
poor darling. Louis, be a good boy. 
Ninnie, you take him. Maybe he 
won’t mind so much when you leave 
him. (Hands leash to maid) I'll wait 
here. (Exit Baggage Man, Maip 
and dog. Muir. Dace looks about 
baggage car and smiles. Matp re- 
turns) Is he good? 

Main: Oui. (Shrugs.) 

Muze. Dace: Come on, hurry. (Slips 
off coat, the collar of which had hidden 
most of her face. The Matp does the 
same. They change hats.) Quick, 
Ninnie. How they say it here? 
Make her snappy. (Now wearing 
the simple black coat and hat, Mux. 
Dace looks in her pocketbook and 
takes out a ticket) Here’s your chair 
ticket. Come back here when we get 
to 125th Street. Keep the collar up, 
so. (Yanks down the hat and turns 
up collar) Now go. (Exit NINNIE.) 

BaGGaGEe Man: Does he travel good? 

Mute. Dace: Maybe—I hope so. 
If he cries I will be in the next coach. 
Will you tell me? 

BaGaGaGE Man: You’re darned tootin’ 
I will. (They exit right as the crowd 
enters left, laughing, talking. They 
each have a suitcase and a bundle. 
QUENTIN carries a portable radio, 
Rep a broom.) 

QuENTIN: Stack the suitcases in the 
corner for the radio. (They all 
comply.) 
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Rep (Studies a paper): As chairman 
of the entertainment committee, 
here’s what I’ve worked out: first a 
broom dance to get us all started. 
Dance for maybe an hour — then 
we'll pin the tail on the donkey — 
then — 

Buas: Hey — what do you think this 
is. Baby’s birthday party? 

Rep: Look, if you don’t like it — 

QUENTIN: Sure, we'll all like it. When 
the cars joggling it will be good and 
hard. Listen! (They hear the mourn- 
ful wail of a dog.) Poor beast. 
(Tunes in the radio and gets some 
dance music. They take partners, he 
and Miper; Rep and Sprat; Buas 
and Honey; Fat and Una.) 

BaGGaGe Man (Enters from left): 
There’s a critter in the next car 
seems to be going crazy. 

Mince: He’s frightened, poor thing. 

BaGccace Man: So am I. Not long 
ago one of ’em bit through his leash 
and ran around like wild. 

Mince (Siarts for next car): Maybe I 
can comfort him. 

BaGGaGe Man: Naw. I'll get his nurse 
girl. She’s in the next car — said to 
tell her. Why do opry-singers al- 
ways have to travel with animals? 

Una: Oh, it’s Mlle. Dacé’s dog? 

BacGaGE Man: That’s right. But she 
doesn’t take any of the worry. (Ezit 
right. Train whistle blows.) 

Conpuctor: All aboard. All aboard. 
Wellesley special. All aboard. 
(Couples crash; the framework of the 
car jiggles. This continues through- 


out the play unless they are at a 
station.) 

Fat: We’re off! 

Rep: You never were quite on. 





Minge: You're all crazy if you waste 
time knocking each other. Kids, 
(Wail of dog) this is what I call fun 
— if it weren’t for that poor dog. 

QuEeNTIN (Turns on radio): We'll 
drown the lamentations. 

BaacaGe Man (Returns followed by 
Mur. Dace): He speaks for him- 
self. 

Mute. Dace: Poor baby, poor little 
baby. (Hurries past the crowd who 
are dancing again) Pardon me, 
please. (Ezits at left.) 

Una: Ugh, I wouldn’t want that maid’s 
job. If the prima donna adores the 
beast so much why doesn’t she go in 
and take care of him? 

Mince: Bet the dog would be all right 
in here. 

Quentin: I think so, too. What say 
if we ask her in? 

Buas: Gosh, Quint, we aren’t holding 
open house. 

Rep: Let’s settle for the dog — he'll 
be wanting to ask a rhinoceros next. 
(Exit Quentin. They all start danc- 
ing again. He returns in a minute.) 

Quentin: She says she’ll have him 
asleep in a minute, but would we 
mind if she sat by the door so she 
could hear him. 

Rep: See! What did I tell you! 

Mince (Starts dancing with QUENTIN): 
She won’t do any harm. 

Fart: I think she looks kind of cute. 

Honey: Now, Fat, no flirting with the 
domestics. (Muun, Dace returns 
and stands by the door.) 

Muuz. Dace: You look as if you are 
having such fun! Would I bother 
you sitting way over here? (Ree a 
box at the far side.) 

Rep: Say, do you dance? 
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Mute. Dace: But oui. 

Rep: We want a broom dance but we 
need an uneven number. Want to 
come in? It’s this way — we all 
start off, and you dance with the 
broom. (Gets it from the corner) 
When I blow a whistle every one has 
to change partners, so you throw 
down the broom and grab a guy. 

Mince: It’s not very polite making 
her take the broom first. I’ll take it. 
(They start dancing again, Mux. 
Dace with QuENTIN. Rep blows the 
whistle, they all change partners and 
Mug. Dace is left out.) Don’t be 
so polite— Miss-er—I’m Midge, 
what’s your name? 

Mug. Dace: Call me Ninnie. Mile. 
Dacé calls all her maids Ninnie. 

Mipce Next time the whistle blows 
grab a boy pronto. (She dances off 
with QuENTIN. Mux. Dace dances 
with the broom.) 

Muuz. Dace: Oh, but this is fun. 

CURTAIN 


oe © 3 


ScENE 2 

Time: A little later the same day. 

SETTING: The same. 

At Rise: The crowd is seated around 
suitcases stacked to make a table. 
They have paper plates, gay paper 
napkins, bottles of soft drinks, and 
are eating cake. Mux. Dace sits in 
the center between Miner and 
QUENTIN. 

Rep (Flourishes a big knife over a 
portion of layer cake): Won’t any one 
have some more? How about you, 
Fat? 

Fat: Not a crumb. 

Rep: You, Ninnie? 


Muze. Dace: But already I have had 
two. 

Bugs: Make it three. Une, deux, tois. 

Mute. Dace: Then just a crumb. 

Honey: You’re lucky to be able to eat 
all you want. Does Mile. Dacé have 
to diet? 

Muze. Dace: Sometimes — before an 
opera. And it is hard for her. She, 
too, has such a sweet tooth. 

Mince: My sister — don’t tell her this 
— but my sister is so crazy about 
her she’s spent a fortune to sit in the 
parlor car next to her. 

Mute. Dace (Perturbed): Oui? 

Mince (Nods): She’s missed a good 
meal, I’ll say. She wouldn’t join us 
— preferred eating in the diner — 
Golly, here she comes! 

Muze. Dace (Rises hurriedly): I'd 
better go see about my — about the 
dog. (Ezits.) 

ADELE (Sneezes as she enters and talks 
through her nose): Hi, everybody. 

Mince: Adele! And you would wear 
that suit. 

AvELE: It isn’t the suit—it’s the 
mink coat. Mademoiselle Dacé 
wouldn’t take it off — and she was 
so hot she had to have the window 
open. 

Mipee: Hum. Spoiled. 

Una: Is she interesting? 

ADELE (Without conviction): Yes— 
Oh yes. But she doesn’t talk much 
English and she took a long nap — 
somehow I didn’t expect a beautiful 
opera singer to snore. (They all 
laugh.) But she’s very, very demo- 
cratic. She actually let me treat her 
to dinner. 

Mipge: Oh, Del! 

ADELE: Suppose it did cost a lot — 





it’s something to tell my childrens’ 
children. I wish she hadn’t taken 
chicken, it was awful tough. 

Mince: Tough on you! The end of 
your spectator shoes. We've had 
the best time! 

ADELE (Sighs and helps herself to cake): 
I suppose so. I wonder where I can 
find her maid? 

Una: Maid? Oh, maid. 
gone to see the dog. 

Bucs: Been with us all afternoon: 

Rep: A grand scout. 

ADELE: You’ve been entertaining her 
maid! Well, you are democratic. 
MipGe: Don’t be silly. (Mute. Dacre 
looks in the door and starts to leave 
again.) Come in, Ninnie. Meet my 
sister who has such a crush on Julia 

Dacé. Adele, this is Ninnie. 

ADELE (With great hautiness): How do 
you do, Ninnie. You have a very 
wonderful mistress. 

QUENTIN: And vice versa. 

Mute. Dace (Smiles wisely): Thank 
you — but it is true, I don’t know 
what Mile. Dacé would do without 
me. 

ADELE (Jn suppressed disgust): Well 
— now really... 

Mute. Dace (Shrugs and laughs): I 
suppose it does sound, what you 
say cocky-eyed — but still without 
me — 

AvrELE: Doubtless she couldn’t sing a 
note. 

Mute. Dace: That is right. 

QUENTIN: Good idea to stand up for 
yourself. I think you’re grand — 
and with your help I think Julia 
Dacé’s tops! Best soprano I ever 
heard. 

Rep (Sarcastically): Gee! Such praise 


She’s just 


from Quent-the-critic! Best  so- 
prano you ever heard! Ha Ha! 

Mute. Dace: No, it is not to laugh. 
Such praise would make her so 
happy! She is ver-ry fond of young 
people — and she is with them — 
oh so little. She is not so old herself. 

Una: Not so young, either — twenty- 
nine. 

Muze. Dace (Laughs): Poor Mlle. 
Dacé, nothing is sacred — not even 
her age. 

Mince: I call that young. Certainly 
I don’t expect to feel old at twenty- 
nine. 

Mute. Dace: Bravo. You will never 
feel old. She says she feel like a girl. 

ApELE: She doesn’t look it — that’s 
something you needn’t tell her, but 
(She addresses herself to them all) 
honestly, off the stage you’d never 
know her. I was shocked! 

Honey: Naturally make-up and klieg 
lights — (Speaks to Mux. Dace) 
Does she get many fan letters? 

Mute. Dace: Yes. (Sighs) Oui, oui. 

QueNnTIN: You sound as if you had 
the job of answering them. 

Mute. Dace: I do— that is, I sign 
them. 

Mincz: Is that exactly — er — honest? 

Una: Midge! Don’t be silly. A star 
has other things to do beside signing 
letters. 

Mute. Dace: (Pats Minee’s knee): 
You are a very nice girl. I like you. 
In this case I think it is all right for 
me to sign the letters. 

ApeLe (Sharply): A maid has to do 
what she’s told to do. 

Honey: Do you travel around with 
her where ever she goes? 

Mug. Dace (Nods emphatically): Al- 





ways — everywhere. 

Una: What a privilege. 

ApgeLe: A privilege, maybe, but not 
much fun. 

Mute. Dace: Sometimes it is fun. 
She can be — you know — kind of 
bright and witty. At least that is 
what I think. 

AvELE: Really? I didn’t notice it. 

QuENTIN: That’s not important any- 
way. She’s a great singer — that’s 
enough. 

Mute. Dace: And always there is the 
terrible manager: ““Remember who 
you are.”’ “Think of your public.” 
“Save your voice.” 

Mipae: Beastly. 


Mute. Dace (Nods): Sometime — 


yes, it is. 
Una: But she must expect that. I in- 
tend to be a great actress and I 


know to be famous is to be lonely. 

Mute. Dace (Nods): Glory is not 
enough. One must love the work. 

Quentin: Like being a doctor. 

Mines: Or a writer. 

Mute. Dace (Looks at ADELE): Or even 
a lady’s maid. There is so much 
more work than glory. 

ApELE: Oh, that reminds me. Mlle. 
Dacé sent me to find out if the dog 
is all right. 

Mute. Dace (Nods): Still asleep. 

Ave.e: I think you had better go tell 
her. I’m sure she has him on her 
mind. 

Mux. Dace: N- no, I think she will 
not worry. 

ApELE (Insulted by the contradiction): 
You may be right — but in any case 
you had better do as I say. 

Ming: Adele, don’t be so bossy. 

ApeLe: I’m not bossy. It isn’t very 
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much to do. She’s in the parlor car. 
You can use my seat. I’m going to 
stay here. 

Mince: I’ll go tell her. 

Muze. Dace: No. I have broken up 
your party quite enough. But it has 
been—oh, so much fun! I will 
remember it always. 

Mince: It’s been fun for us, too! The 
way you pinned the donkey’s tail 
on Fat’s shoulder. 

Fat: I won’t hold it against you. 

Rep: Come right back, why don’t you? 
We’re going to play Buzz. 

MLte. Dace: I will be back. Au revoir. 
(Waves and exits.) 

ADELE: Honestly, I think she had the 
biggest nerve crashing your party 
like that. 

Mipee: Crash nothing. We asked her. 
She’s swell. Isn’t she, kids? 

Cuorvs: Yes, sure, swell. 

ADELE: Well, there’s no accounting 
for taste. I’m very glad mother’s 
going to chaperone you at the hotel 
or you’d be going off to Roseland 
with the waiters and waitresses. 

Mince: Del, don’t be such a snob. 

Conpuctor (Calls): Hundred and 
twenty-fifth street. Hundred and 
twenty-fifth street. Next _ stop 
Grand Central. 

Bues: Oh dear. We’re almost there. 
I wish we could do the same thing 
going back. 

Rep (Teasing): Don’t forget to look 
forward to the Grand Opera! Poor 
me with only a movie. (NINNIE 
enters still wearing the mink hat and 
coat.) 

Ninnie (Looks about): Pardon me... . 

ADELE: Mile. Dacé! How wonderful 
to see you here. Did you meet 





Ninnie? I sent her in to you. 

NinniE (Eyes wide with fright): You 
sent her to me. 

ADELE: Yes, several minutes ago. Oh, 
it really is ashame. Can I do some- 
thing for you? (NINNIE stands 
dumb, shaking her head. ML. 
Dace enters.) 

Mute. Dace: Here you are, Ninnie. 
How did I miss you? (She wnbuttons 
black coat.) 

NinnieE: Mile. Dacé, not here! 

Mute. Dace: Why not? They are my 
friends. They like me. And I—I 
love them. (Throws a kiss to the 
crowd, then tosses coat on orange crate 
and puts hat on top of it) Come, 
Ninnie. 

NinnieE (Unbuttons mink coat slowly): 
I do not think your manager like — 

Mute. Dace: I do not like my manager 
— sometimes — 

Apete: I don’t understand. What’s 
it all about, Midge? (Mute. Dace 
slips into mink coat. (MIDGE shrugs. 
QUENTIN goes to Muue. Dace.) 

QUENTIN: So you’re really Mlle. Dacé? 

Muz. Dace (Laughs and nods): But 
oui. 

QuENTIN: I might have known. 

Una: But why did you do it? 

Mute. Dace: I like a day coach. It’s 
not so lonely. I like to — how shall 
I say it — get away from glory and 
be just myself? 

Mince: That’s easy to understand. 

Mute. Dace (Slips an arm through 
hers): You are a nice gir). I like you. 
You are all nice. Thank you for a 
wonderful time. Like a musical 
comedy. 

NInNnNIE (Now buttoned in the black coat) : 
Hurry, Mademoiselle. If you are to 


get into the parlor car for the 
camera — 

Mute. Dace: But I’m not, Ninnie. 
You go—tell them they will find 
me in the baggage car. 

Ninnie (Hands raised in protest) : Non, 
non. You would not — 

Mu tz. Dace: It’s here — or no picture 
at all. 

NINNIE: Mais... 

Mux. Dace (Gives her a shove): Go, 
Ninnie, hurry! Run! 

AvELE: I hope I didn’t say anything 
to hurt your feelings. I didn’t 
know — 

Muu. Dace: The others gave me such 
a good time I would not let myself 
remember anything disagreeable. 
Now I must get my dog. 

QuEnTIN: Let me. (Dashes off left.) 
BaGGaGcE Man (Looks in): You kids’ve 
got to clean up that mess. 

Rep: We will. 

Conpuctor: Grand Central. 
Central. 

QUENTIN (Enters with dog on leash. He 
gives the leash to Mux. Dace): He’s 
fresh as a daisy. (Two photographers 
enter with movie camera.) 

lst PHoToGRAPHER: Hold it. 

Mute. Dace: No. Wait. (Slips her 
arms through Mipcr’s and QUEN- 
TIn’s) The rest crowd around. 
(ADELE stands at the side and 
sneezes.) 

2nD PHOTOGRAPHER: Walk toward us. 
Laugh and talk. 

Mute. Dace: It’s wonderful to have 
real friends. (She beckons to ADELE, 
who hesitates, then stands in back with 
the others.) 


Grand 


THE END 
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Pluto 


by Cora Burlingame 


Characters 

CiypE ToMBAUGH, assistant to the staff 
of Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

ANN SELLERS, a chorewoman 

Kate AusTIN, another chorewoman 

Ceuta Martin, a friend of the Tom- 
baugh family 

Ben Martin, Celia’s father 

Huau GILBERT, a resident astronomer, 
Lowell Observatory 

Dr. Vesto SuLIPHER, director of Lowell 
Observatory 

Dr. Cart LAMPLAND, chief of staff, 
Lowell Observatory 

A SpeciaL DELIVERY MESSENGER 

Time: January 3, 1930 

Settine: The office of Lowell Observa- 
tory. 

At Rise; Kate is running a dry mop 
over the floor. ANN is polishing 
furniture. 

Ann: How does your Jimmy-Boy like 
his telescope? 

Kate (Smiling): He likes it so well he 
sleeps with it. 

ANN: It was certainly nice of Mr. 
Tombaugh to part with the first 
telescope he ever made. (KATE in- 
terrupts her work to take her handker- 
chief out of the pocket of her apron, 
and wipe her eyes.) 

Kate: It was grand of him to send 
way back home for it just to give 
away. (She leans on the mop.) And 
| appreciate his taking the trouble to 
come and see Jimmy-Boy and telling 


him it is only a matter of time until 
he gets well and can walk as good 
as the other boys. (ANN stands off 
to look at the side of the desk she has 
polished. ) 

Ann: They tell me Mr. Tombaugh 
worked on his uncle’s farm just out- 
side of Burdett, Kansas, kept up 
with his high school studies and read 
everything he could get a hold of 
about astronomy. (Kate begins 
mopping again.) 

Kate: And books giving directions 
about how to make telescopes. He 
told Jimmy-Boy he made and sold 
lots of them. (ANN turns her head 
to listen.) 

Ann: Could I be hearing a car? (Kate 
listens.) 

Kare: I reckon you do. 

Ann: Who would be coming here at 
this time of night? (Ann lays her 
polishing cloth in a basket and takes 
it to door at rear.) 

Kate: The car’s stopped out front. 
(She sets her mop out of sight, in the 
hall beside door at rear. ANN shakes 
paper out of a waste basket into a used 
carton. Kate takes books from table 
and places them on the shelves. A 
bell rings. ANN opens the door at left. 
A young girl is standing on the 
threshhold.) 

Grr: I’m Celia Martin. 

ANN (Smiling): Sorry, but this isn’t 
visitors’ night. 

Ceuia: I’m not a visitor — that is, I 








haven’t come to look at the stars. 

Kate: What can we do for you? You 
don’t live around here. 

Creuia (Smiling): I’ve come to bring 
Clyde Tombaugh a present from his 
sister. 

Ann: Come in. (CExia enters looking 
embarrassed. She closes the door be- 
hind her.) 

Cexia: I know he is on duty in the 
evening. And I don’t want to inter- 
fere with your work. 

Kate: We’ve about finished. Take a 
chair. (She pushes one forward.) 
Creuia: Thank you. (She remains 
standing.) I think I’d rather not 
disturb Clyde. I’ll appreciate it if 
you will see that he gets this. (She 

lays a small box on the table.) 

ANN: Wait a minute. (She turns to 
Kate.) What time is it? (Karte 
takes a man’s watch out of the pocket 
of her apron.) 

Kate: A quarter to ten. 

Ann (To Celia): He generally comes 
down from the dome about this 
time to stretch his legs walking in 
the pine grove, and to eat a bite. 

Karte: He sometimes goes out the back 
door — if there’s anybody in here. 

ANN: We better call him. (She takes 
the telephone off the hook and presses 
a button) Mr. Tombaugh? . . . Drop 
into the office on your way out. 
(She turns to Criia, smiling) Sit 
down. You won’t have to wait long. 
(CELIA sits on the edge of the chair.) 

Kate (Dusting the desk): How long 
does it take to drive from Burdett? 

Creuia: We could have made it com- 
fortably in two days in our car if 
Dad hadn’t stopped to look at all 
the goats on the way. And we took 


our time to eat and talk at a ranch 
a few miles back. (Enter Cuiypg 
TomBauauH by door at right. Cri 
jumps to her feet.) 

Crype (Hurrying toward her with his 
hand outstretched): Celia! Where did 
you come from? (They shake hands.) 

Creiia: Where do you think I came 
from! Home, of course! 

CiypE: How did you get here? 

Cria: I came with Dad. He’s gone 
to fill the car up with gas before the 
filling station in Flagstaff closes. 
We’re spending the night at a ranch 
back there a piece where Dad found 
some goats to suit him. We're 
getting an early start home in the 
morning. 

CriypeE (Laughing): Goats? (ANN and 
Kate collect their cleaning tools.) 
Cruia (Smiling): You remember Dad 
always wanted some Angora goats to 
put on that strip of bad land he 
owns. (ANN and Kare go to door at 

rear.) 

Kate: Excuse me, Mr. Tombaugh, 
but we'll do the lab now. Mr. 
Gilbert’s in town and if Dr. Lamp- 
land — 

CuiypEe (Smiling at her): He’s in his 
study. Dr. Slipher will be back 
Monday. 

Kate (To Cruia): Glad to have met 
you. ' 

Ann (Grinning): Same here. Hope 
you have a nice trip back to Kansas. 

Ceiia (Pleasantly): Thank you— 
both. (Ann and Kate disappear 
through door at rear.) 

CiypeE: Sit down. (CELIA seats herself.) 
Now tell me how the folks are. 

Cruia: They’re fine. I brought you a 
present. 





CrypE: Well — why don’t you hand 
it over! (He grins broadly.) 

Cetra (Giggling): If it had been a 
snake it would have bitten you! 
There it is—right behind you on 
the table. (CiyprE turns, takes up 
the box and looks at it.) Open it! 
(He slips off the ribbon, takes away 
the tissue paper and raises the lid. 
His movements are slow and careful.) 
You’re not handling telescope lenses, 
Clyde. It won’t break! 

CriypE: Handkerchiefs! 
needed! 

Cevia (Enthusiastically): Your sister 
made them — a dozen! And look at 
the initials she embroidered in every 
one. I couldn’t do them half as well! 

Ciype: It’s a super-duper job. And 
Sister’s a swell kid. (He replaces the 
lid and lays the box on the desk.) 
Thank her for me, will you? And 
I'll write. (He turns toward her, 
folds his arms over his chest and leans 
against the desk.) How’s uncle? 

Ceuta (Lightly) : He said to tell you he’s 
feeling fine. 

CiypE (Soberly): But what do you 
think of him? 

Cext1a (Seriously): What you’re asking 
me is, do I think he is sick enough 
for you to give up your work here 
and go home to run the farm. 
Isn’t it? 

CiypE: That’s about it, Celia. 

Cevia (Brushing some dust off the 
front of her skirt): Your sister could 
have sent the handkerchiefs by mail, 
you know. (Ciypg nods.) But she 
wanted me to see you privately and 
beg you to stay where you are. She 
can help run the farm and they will 
get along all right — she says. 


Just what I 
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CLybE: Same game little Sister. 

Cris: She’s all wrapped up in what 
you’re doing, Clyde. She never gets 
tired talking about how you worked 
and scrimped and saved to buy 
books on astronomy, and to get 
lenses and stuff to make your first 
telescopes. (CLYDE makes a gesture 
of depreciation.) 

CriypEe: Aw! You know saving to buy 
things you really want is fun! 
There’s nothing noble about that! 

Ceuia: Anyhow, your sister thinks it 
was really noble of you to take a vow 
when you were thirteen to look for 
the planet Mr. Lowell built this 
observatory to find — and didn’t. 

Crype (In a low voice): That’s be- 
cause he died too soon. (CELIA goes 
to him and lays her hand timidly on 
his arm. 

Creiia: You earned this job, Clyde. 


Both your sister and your uncle 
want you to stick to it. And you 
knew you can make it up to them 


later. (She takes her hand off his 
arm and steps back, away from him.) 
Criype (Dropping his arm to his sides, 
and walking to the other end of the 
desk): I’m a little ashamed of myself, 
Celia. I’ve talked a lot about going 
back home to the farm if I’m 
needed — I’ve even brought the 
subject up in a letter to uncle. (He 
faces her.) But down in my heart 
I’m afraid I never meant to do it. 
This search for the planet Mr. 
Lowell calculated must be out there 
beyond Neptune has got me. (He 
balls his fists, plants them on the 
desk, and leans on them.) I’m afraid 
I couldn’t abandon the quest now — 
not if — no matter what happened. 








Ceuia (Clapping her hands softly): I’m 
so glad I can say that to your sister! 
(There is the sound of heavy shoes on 


the steps outside the door.) That 
must be Dad! (CLypE hurries to 
the door at left, opens it. BEN 


ManktTIN stands on the threshhold.) 

Crypre: Mr. Martin! Come right in! 
(Ben Martin enters. They shake 
hands.) 

Ben: You’re looking fine, Clyde! (He 
glances about.) So this is the Lowell 
Observatory Arizona brags about 
so! (He turns to Ceuta chuckling.) 
Can you imagine a man in his right 
mind spending so much money on 
stars? (He looks at Cuypr.) Didn’t 
anybody tell him we already had 
several first-rate observatories in 
the U.S.A.? (He laughs heartily. 
CLYDE grins.) 

Cexia: But Dad, Mr. Lowell wanted to 
have a place of his own where he 
could make a special study of the 
members of our own solar system — 
see how the planets act, what they’re 
made of. Isn’t that it, Clyde? 

CriypE: He was curious —like you 
and me, Mr. Martin. He noticed 
Neptune acted suspiciously at times 
— wobbled, and he wanted to know 
how it got that way. 

BEN (Winking at Ciypr): Celia talked 
about nothing but planets all the 
way from Kansas — got me reciting 
astronomy lessons. She says it is the 
oldest of the sciences. 

Cri: Go on — say your piece, Dad. 
Show off. You know you want to 
prove to Clyde you’re interested in 
what he’s doing. (BEN embarrassed, 
pushes his hat to one side, and 
scratches his head.) 


Ben: Let’s see. . . . A fellow by the 
name of Sir William Herschel dis- 
covered Uranus in 1781. And in 
1846 Neptune was spotted by a man 
named Galle in Berlin within one 
degree of the place where Leverrier, 
a Frenchman, figured it would be. 
(He tries to frown.) Oh, pshaw! I 
forgot I’m talking before an 
astronomer. 

CriypeE: But I’m not an astronomer, 
Mr. Martin! I’m only an assistant 
to the staff — the men who actually 
do things in this observatory. I 
haven’t any math to speak of and 
to make the simplest of astronomical 
calculations you have to know 
about all the math there is. (Brn 
goes closer to CuypDE and lowers his 
voice.) 

Ben: What is the name of your boss? 
(CLYDE smiles at him.) 

Ciype: Dr. Slipher and Dr. Lampland 
don’t exactly think of themselves as 
bosses. But along with the thousand 
other things they do, they plan and 
supervise my work. 

Bren: Got a good instrument to do 
with? 

CrypeE (Proudly): Latest, best model 
of photographic telescope. 

Ben: That’s right. You deserve the 
best. Say, how’d you come to get in 
here, anyhow? 

Ciype: After the local newspapers 
wrote so much about my making 
and selling telescopes I got up nerve 
to write to Dr. Slipher who is in 
charge here. 

Cri: I saw the letter, Dad. Clyde 
offered to take any kind of a job in 
or around the observatory — 4 
janitor’s work — anything. 
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CiyDE (Grinning): I nearly fell dead 
from shock when Dr. Slipher let me 
come and put me to work in the 
dome. 

Cetia: Pretty soon he was taking 
pictures — pictures of comets and 
nebulae. 

Crype (To Cru): 
around the elliptic. 

Ben: Elliptic—What’s that ? 

CLypDE: It’s the path the earth follows, 
as seen from the sun. 

Ben (Thoughifully): Uh-huh . . 
Celia tells me the length of that 
path for any planet depends on its 
distance from the sun. Let’s see — 
the earthis ninety-three million miles 
from the sun, and Neptune is over 
two billion and a half miles away 
from it. And she says the planet 
you’re looking for is out beyond 
Neptune. Is that right? 

CLyDE: That’s how Mr. Lowell figured 
it out. (Ben walks toward door at 
left.) 

Ben: Well, keep on searching. I’m for 
you. (He opens the door and stands 
in it.) Come on, Celia. The folks 
out at the ranch are waiting up for 
us. (CELia goes to the door.) Good 
luck, Clyde. 

CiypE: Thank you, Mr. Martin. 

Ceuta (Holding up crossed fingers): 
Here too, Clyde. (They disappear.) 

Ciype: Thank you — and for bring- 
ing the things from Sister! 

Ben anp Ceuia (Off stage): Good 
night. (KaTe appears in door at 
rear.) 

LYDE: Good night and a good trip 
home! (He closes the door, folds his 
arms over his chest and leans against 
it, staring into space.) 
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Kate: We’ve still got a little cleaning 
we want to doin the dome. May we 
bring your tray in here, Mr. Tom- 
baugh? (Ciype, shaking himself out 
of a brown study, smiles at KaTE and 
nods assent. ANN appears in door at 
rear carrying a tray covered with a 
napkin.) 

Ann: We won’t have to bother the 
plates you’ve just finished putting 
through the machine. We can work 
around them. (She enters and places 
the tray on the table at center.) 

Cuiype (Talking more to himself than to 
the women): I can’t bear to examine 
the plates as soon as they are de- 
veloped. 

ANN (Taking the napkin off the tray, 
and rearranging the dishes): I guess 
you like to play with the idea you’ve 
found something new under the sun. 

Cuiype: You needu’t clean around the 
plates. I’ll bring them down here. . . 
Look at them while I eat. (He dis- 
appears through the door at right.) 

Kate (Glancing at the tray): That head 
waitress over at the Tavern where 
the men eat told me Mr. Tombaugh 
hardly touched his dinner tonight. 
I’m glad she sent him something 
substantial for his late supper. 

ANN (Folding the napkin and tucking it 
under the rim of a plate) : She’s partial 
to Mr. Tombaugh. But I can’t see 
what she’s got against the rest of the 
astronomers. They’re all nice, polite 
men — been raised right. 

Kate: They certainly are. But I wish 
Mr. Tombaugh would take more 
time out for fun — go to a rodeo, or 
something. (CLYDE enters carrying 
a photographer’s tray. It is piled 
with plates.) 


Dixe + 








Crypr (Placing the tray on table at 
center, he glances at the food) : Thanks. 
It. smells appetizing. (Kate and 
ANN leave by door at rear. CLYDE 
takes up one of the plates and looks at 
it. He lays it back in the tray which 
he carries to the desk, lights the desk 
lamp and examines the plate again. 
Rubs his eyes, takes up another plate 
and stares at it. HuGu enters.) 

Hucu (Tossing his hat onto a chair): 
That was a good motion picture, 
Clyde. I saw places I fought 
through in the war—the Marne 
country. The orchards have grown 
again. (CiypE lays down a plate he 
has been studying and takes up an- 
other. Huau picks up a notebook and 
leafs through it.) Had a dandy sand- 
wich ,at the Hole in the Wall. 
(Glances toward the food on the table 
at center) What’s on your mind? 
Why aren’t you eating? 

CLYDE (Quietly, without looking up): A 
spot. (He hands the first plate he 
looked at to Hucu and takes up 
another. Huau looks at the plate.) 

Hvucu: Huh! A droplet of chemical 
you splashed on it. 

Crype (Studying a plate. Coolly): See 
if it isn’t on all of the pictures I took. 

Houeu: Pictures of the same area? 

Criype: Approximately. 

Hueu (Shortly): I should ask is the 
spot in the same place on all the 
plates? 

Ciypbe: We'll have to test — 

Hueau (A pologetically): Of course. I’m 
getting excited — rattled. (He ez- 
amines two plates.) There’s a spot 
on both of them, and it’s no splash 
of chemical. 

Ciype: It’s probably a comet. 


Huau (Still examining plates) : Perk up, 
Clyde! Why doubt Percival Lowell’s 
figures? 

Crype (Upset): Mr. Gilbert, I wouldn't 
dare think — 

Hucu: Our next step is to — (He 
examines another plate.) 

Crypve: To see if it moves with refer- 
ence to the stars around it. 

Hue: Yes. We must know if the 
spot is in the same position on all the 
plates. 

CiypE: My homemade testing shut- 
ter’s in the bottom drawer — and a 
flashlight. (HuGnu picks up two 
plates.) 

Huau: Let’s try it. (CLYDE produces 
the shutter and flashlight.) You test. 
This is your project. (CLYDE seals 
himself in a chair placed between the 
desk and the table at center. He holds 
the flashlight between his knees, turns 
it on, reaches for the shutter into which 
HueGu inserts two plates. CLYDE 
manipulates a thumb screw while he 
holds the shutter over the light and 
looks through it.) Maybe we'd better 
get the constitutional testing shutter 
— and a proper light. 

Crype (Raising his head, and drawing 
back): Please see if you see what I 
see. (Huan takes the shutter in his 
own hands, manipulates the screw, 
and looks.) 

Huau: Decidedly, the spot is not on 
identical locations on these two 
plates. Give me another one. (He 
removes a plate, and replaces it with 
the one CiypE hands him. He looks 
through the shutter.) You take a 
squint at this. (CLypE looks through 
the shutter.) 

CiybeE: On this one, the spot is in 4 
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Huau: That’s the way it tests out. 
Let’s try the others. (They remove 
and replace plates until all have been 
examined.) You’ve photographed 
something moving that we haven’t 
seen heretofore. That much is 
certain. 

CiypE: There’s nothing more we can 
know about it until Dr. Lampland 
examines it critically with the larger 
telescope. (Hucx looks through the 
shutter again.) 

Huex: It’s my guess this spot is a 
photograph of the ninth planet 
giving us the high sign over the rim 
of our solar system. (He places the 
shutter on the photographer's tray 
which he takes up and carries with 
him toward the door at right. CLYDE 
starts after him.) 

CrypE (Catching Huau by the arm): 
Where are you going with the test- 
ing shutter and those plates, Mr. 

xilbert? 

Hucu: I’m going to wake Lampland 
—ifheisasleep. This is his business 
now. 

CiypE: Can’t we wait until Dr. Slipher 
comes back — or at least until the 
morning? 

Hueu: I should say not! Even a new 


really 





comet isn’t your secret — or mine! 
And if Lampland confirms my 
opinion it’s the trans-Neptune planet 
you’ve found—man alive! — 
Lowell Observatory will have come 
into its own! (He squints at the 
calendar hanging on the wall.) What 
day is this? 

CLype: January third, nineteen-thirty. 
(HucH jerks away from Cuype’s 
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detaining hand.) 

Hueu (Running with the tray in his 
arms toward door at right): Lamp- 
land will call Slipher by long dis- 
tance ’phone! (He disappears through 
door at right. CiypE walks slowly to 
the door at left, opens and stands in it.) 

CrypvE (Drawing a deep breath): How 
good the pines smell! (He goes out 
the door and closes it after him. Quick 
curtain.) 

* * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Siz weeks later. 

SETTING: The same. 

At Rise: CLype is silting at the table 
at center opening newspapers that have 
come by post, and inserting them in a 
holder. Huan is slitting envelopes, 
and is looking over the mail very care- 
fully. 

Huau: You can depend on it, Clyde, 
the newspapers will spread all over 
their front pages the news when — 
and if —the American Astronomi- 
cal Society announces the discovery 
of the nintb planet. 

Crype (Sighing): I suppose only 
scientists would be interested in the 
mountains of data the observatories 
all over the United States have 
compiled during the last six weeks. 
But why should it take so long 
to — (ANN appears in door at rear. 
She is taking off her apron, and fold- 
ing it.) 

But why should it take so long to — 
(ANN appears in door at rear. She is 
taking off her apron, and folding it.) 

Kate (Coming up behind her): May I 
disturb you gentlemen fora moment? 
I think I must have left my watch 
in here. (HuaxH picks it up from the 








desk.) 

Houau: Here it is, Mrs. Austin. 

Karte (In a low tone, as she takes it from 
him): Ask Ann about her set-to 
with the woman over at The Tavern. 
(In a loud voice) Thank you! (She 
goes toward the door at rear, and 
Huau turns toward the women.) 

Hues (Grinning): How is Mrs. Sellers 
coming along in her argument with 
the head-waitress who cultivates a 
mind set against science and scien- 
tists? 

Ann: Well, I out-talked her tonight. 

Hvuaa: Tell us about it. 

Ann: It isn’t worth repeating. She’s 
just queer. Hurry up, Kate! (She 
turns to leave.) 

Hvueu: Oh, come on, Mrs. Sellers! 
Tell us about the lady’s latest pro- 
nouncements. 

Ann (Spiritedly): She had nothing 
disagreeable to say about the staff 
today, but she declared only one 
person in a million ever heard about 
an observatory at Flagstaff, and as 
far as astronomy is concerned, only 
people with more money than good 
ways to spend it, know or care about 
the sun and moon and stars. 

Kate (With satisfaction) : That’s where 
Mrs. Sellers lit into her. 

CiypE: What did you say, 
Sellers? 

Ann: I reminded her that farmers 
from now, on back to Bible times, 
understand the phases of the moon, 
and sailors know about tides, and 
navigators in the navy — like my 
son — know how to shoot the stars 
for the position of their ship and 
time. I reminded her how she al- 
most died with sunburn. 


Mrs. 


Kate (Enthusiastically): And for good 
measure, she told the head waitress 
what you told Jimmy-Boy, Sunday 
afternoon, Mr. Tombaugh. 

CiypE: What was it? I can’t recall... 

Kate: It was that all the light we have 
on earth comes directly or indirectly 
from the sun and the other stars. 
(Huaeu turns to CLYDE.) 

Hucu: Let’s see what a good peda- 
gogue you’d make. What is moon- 
light, Mrs. Austin? 

Karte: It’s reflected sunlight. 

Hvuex: How do you account for the 
light a wood fire gives? (ANN holds 
up her hand, grinning.) 

Ann: As the tree grew, the leaves 
picked up the energy of sunlight 
and starlight, and stored it in its 
trunk and branches. 

Hucu: How did Mr. Tombaugh ac- 
count to Jimmy-Boy for the light 
a burning candle gives, Mrs. Austin? 

Kate: He said the sheep — if it was 
a tallow candle—ate grass that 
absorbed the energy of the sun and 
the other stars — 

Ann: Like the trees. . . 

Kate: By a process scientists call 
photosynthesis. And if the candle 
is paraffin it comes from petroleum 
that has stored the sun and star 
light picked up by plants and ani- 
mals a hundred million years ago. 

Hueu (Thumbing toward the electric 
lamp burning on the table): How 
about this light? 

Kare: It’s canned sunlight, all right. 
But I think Ann understands it 
better than I. She went through 
high school. (She turns to ANN.) 
You heard what Mr. Tombaugh 
told Jimmy-Boy. You answer. 
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Ann: I understand it but I’m not sure 
I can say it. 

Huau (Smiling): This is really the test 
of Mr. Tombaugh’s flair for teach- 
ing. Try. 

Ann: Well. . . . Electric light is the 
solar energy — heat — that raises 
vapor through the air and forms 
clouds. It falls as rain or snow or 
sleet. Streams passing under hydro- 
electric plants from a higher to a 
lower level fall against turbine 
wheels, and turn them. A shaft 
connects them with the dynamos 
which — (She is embarrassed.) I get 
lost here, Mr. Tombaugh. 

Crype (Brightly): Lost? But you’re 
out of the woods, Mrs. Sellers! All 
the dynamo does is to convert the 
mechanical energy delivered to it 
by the shaft into electrical energy! 

Kate (Enthusiastically): You know, 
science is all one piece, isn’t it? 
About water, clouds, mountains and 
valleys and astronomy .. . turbine 
wheels, dynamos . . . all woven to- 
gether. 

Hueu (Turning to Ciype): Excellent 
teaching, I’d say! (Kate and ANN 
show signs of embarrassment.) 

Kare: I must get back to Jimmy-Boy. 
(She hurries out of the office, through 
door at rear.) 

ANN (Following her): And I’m overdue 
at home. The kids’ll be tearing the 
house down. (HuGu resumes the 
business of opening letters.) 

CiypE (Throwing the wrappings of the 
newspapers into the wastebasket): Mr. 
Gilbert, why does it take so long to 
get a confirmation—or even an 
argument — out of the American 
Astronomical Society? 


Huan (Glancing over a letter): Those 
fellows can’t commit themselves, 
one way or the other, until reports 
from all the member observatories 
have been received and checked. 
(CiypE folds his arms against his 
chest, and leans against the table.) 

Crype (Despondently): Maybe I’m 
not the stuff out of which scientists 
are made. 

Hueu (Looking up. In protest): What 
on earth are you saying, Clyde? 
(CLYDE turns toward Huan.) 

Cuiype: I’ve got to get this — well, 
confession — off my chest. It isn’t 
so much that I can’t wait with a 
decent amount of composure for the 
American Astronomical Society to 
pass on our report of the trans- 
Neptune body. 

Hueu (Resuming his work): What’s 
eating you, then? 

Ciype: I can’t sleep nights, Mr. Gil- 
bert. Scientific discoveries come in 
waves. I am tormented by the fear 
that the British observatory at 
Greenwich, England, or some one of 
the astronomers in continental 
Europe, or in Asia will discover that 
trans-Neptune body we’ve found. 
Ever since Mr. Lowell published its 
probable location they’ve all been 
hunting for it. 

Hueu (Smiling): Oh, I see. You’re 
afraid Lowell Observatory won’t get 
the credit it deserves. 

CriypE: That’s it, Mr. Gilbert. Ever 
since I was twelve I’ve — in a way 
— been living in books about stars 
and nebulae and galaxies. And 
finally — after a little more than ten 
years, to have the chance to work in 
this dome that Mr. Lowell built. . . . 








You don’t know what it meant to me! 

Huau (Sitting back in his chair): You 
know Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, 
Clyde? 

Criype: No, Mr. Gilbert. 

Huau: In that poem he mentions a 
boy supporting a sublime youth with 
the wonder-tales of science and the 
“long results of time.”’ 

Ciype: I'll look it up. But I do know 
Longfellow’s poem on Agassiz. It sort 
of kept me going when I didn’t see 
how I would ever make a connection 
with this observatory. 

Huau: Yeah, those verses on Agassiz 
— where the poet tells the world 
what the heavens are declaring and 
the earth showing to the scientist. 
The picture he paints is homely but 
nice: nature as a nurse taking the 
searcher for truth on her lap and 
singing to him the song of the 
universe. 

Crype (Happily): And if the going 
gets too tough she tells a more 
marvelous tale. 

Huex: And croons a more wonderful 
song. (He stares at the ceiling) When 
I think of this splendidly equipped 
plant I recall the shepherds in the 
Orient who watched the planets — 
calculated their movements with 
knots tied in strings. . . . Interesting! 

Crype: I have often wondered if it 
were not the shepherds watching the 
stars on the hills of Judea to whom 
was revealed the stuff of the first 
chapter of Genesis. It looks to me 
like a poetical version of what 
science now accepts as the right 
concept of the origin of our solar 
system. 


Huau: Yes... . “In the beginning, 


God... .”’ (Shakes himself, slides to 
the edge of his chair and opens a letter.) 
Now about your worry, Clyde. 
Astronomers — wherever you find 
them — are not only honest men. 
They are scientists before they are 
Japs or Germans or Russians. If 
anyone in any observatory, any 
place in the world saw our trans- 
Neptune body after January third, 
Lowell Observatory will get the 
credit. The Naval Observatory at 
Washington had word of what ap- 
peared on the plates you exposed 
within an hour after Lampland saw 
them. 

Curyve (Breathless with relief): Thank 
you! Now I can wait — (The doorbell 
rings. He runs to answer it. A 
special delivery messenger boy steps 
into the office.) I'll sign for the letter. 

MESSENGER (Putting it behind him): 
No, you don’t! It isn’t addressed to 
you! 

Huau (To the MESSENGER, suppressing 
smile): If you knew how to reach 
the dome, alone — 

MESSENGER (Passing Cuiypre): Oh, 
yes, sir! I know all about this place! 
(He disappears through door at right.) 

Huau (Grinning) : You remember him? 
He is the one who will never leave 
this spot until he has a look at 
Saturn. The rings fascinate him. 

Ciype (Jn a hushed voice): The letter 
he is delivering is from the American 
Astronomical Society! 

Huau: I gathered it was from the 
expression on your face. 

Criypbe: I wonder how long — 

Hucu: Keep your shirt on, Clyde. 
Help me tidy this desk. Disorder 
makes Dr. Slipher wild. (They 
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arrange papers, etc. The door at 
right opens, the MESSENGER runs 
out of it, through the office and toward 
the door.) 

MESSENGER: I’m invited to come to- 
morrow and look as long as I like! 
(He disappears through the door at 
left. SurpHeR and LAMPLAND enter by 
door at right. Huan rises. SLIPHER 
hands the letter the MESSENGER 
brought to Hueu.) 

SuipHER (Looking at CiypE): Our re- 
port is officially confirmed. The 
body you photographed last January 
is declared to be the trans-Neptune 
planet my beloved friend and valued 
colleague, Percival Lowell, located. 
(His voice quavers) And that he never 
saw. 

LAMPLAND: Also other observations of 
ours are concurred in: planet X is 
as black as coal and as dense as iron. 

Huau: May I suggest that at least for 
the present, among ourselves, we 
speak of the trans-Neptune planet 
as Pluto, since Mr. Lowel! agreed 
with Mr. Edward Hawley of Min- 
neapolis that it would be an appro- 
priate name? 

SuipHeR: Thank you, Hugh. Also our 
report as to the temperature is up- 
held. It is so low that any oxygen 
that might be there is in the form 
of a dense cloud, and the nitrogen 
is solid. (He turns to Ciypn.) My 
hearty congratulations. 

Ciypg (Pulling back): Not for me, sir! 

SiipHErR: You actually were the first to 
sight it. 

Ciype: But Mr. Lowell left minute 
directions, and the staff had over- 
sight of my work! (SLIPHER grim- 
aces good-humoredly toward Lamp- 


LAND.) 

LAMPLAND: March thirteenth will be 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Per- 
cival Lowell’s birth, and incidentally 
the one hundred and forty-ninth 
anniversary of the discovery of 
Uranus. On that day the citizens 
of Burdett, Kansas, will read in their 
morning papers that Clyde Tom- 
baugh, assistant to the staff of 
Lowell Observatory, discovered the 
ninth planet. (Ciype opens his 
mouth to speak but no words come.) 

SuipHer (Looking at CiypE): This 
same announcement will appear 
that day in the leading newspapers 
all over the world. 

Crype: But I am no more responsible 
for the discovery of Mr. Lowell’s 
planet than the lookout standing 
routine watch on Columbus’s ship 
who spied land ahead, is responsible 
for the discovery of America! His 
name was never mentioned! 

Hucu: Every day records are being 
better kept. The encyclopedias men- 
tion Galle as the actual discoverer 
of Uranus which Herschel located. 

LaMPLAND: Your protests are futile, 
Clyde. The publicity has been re- 
leased. 

SurpHer (Tersely): An aspirant to the 
title of astronomer, Tombaugh, 
should respect fact. You saw Pluto 
first. 

Hvucu: Who says the aspirant to the 
title of astronomer and the assistant 
to our staff hasn’t got the spirit of a 
true scientist! (CLYDE overcome with 
emotion, turns his back on the other 
three. They smile and exchange nods 
of satisfaction.) 

THE END 








Dom Pedro II of Brazil 


by Samuel S. Ullman 


FOREWORD 


Dom Pedro II, Brazil’s last emperor, ruled from 1840 to 1889. He had Bourbon and 
Hapsburg blood in his veins. Yet, no more democratic emperor ever lived. His liberalism, 
his support of universal education, the arts and sciences, his interest in the common people, 
his struggle to abolish Negro slavery in his country, his efforts to keep Brazil a progressive 
nation — mark him as a rare type of ruler, far in advance of his time, who was more a philoso- 


pher, a guide, a leader, than a monarch. 


Characters 
GUARD 
Dom Pepro II 
SENHOR SEGURES 
SenHor Brazos 
BaRON SALVAO 
PAGE 
SENHOR VEJAR 
SenHoR Lomas 
Princess IsaBEL 
Four MEN 
A Woman 
A NEGRO 
An INDIAN 
SENHOR MIRADOR 
SenHOR RIOJA 

Time: Early in 1871. 

Setrtine: The Emperor’s Palace — Rio 
de Janeiro. 

At Rise: At rear right stands a PaGE 
in military uniform. The EMPEROR 
is seated at a small table studying a 
map. SEnNHORS Secures and Brazos 
stand near him. Baron Satvao 
stands to the rear of the group. 

Secures: These Indians are a simple 
people, Your Majesty. 

Brazos: Yes, Your Majesty. There is 
no need to build a road to their vil- 
lage. It would run through jungle 
and mountains. It would cost a 
fortune. 
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Secures: The Indians pay their taxes 


regularly, never complain. They are 
content without the benefits of 
modern civilization. 

Dom Pepro (Holding up some papers): 
This report says these tribes are 
among the most backward in Brazil. 
They need our help. 

Brazos: But there are so many de- 
mands upon the Treasury, Your 
Majesty. 

Dom Prpro: These Indians need 
roads, schools, a knowledge of san- 
itation. They don’t even under- 
stand our Portuguese language. 
Senhors, roads would be the first 
blow at their backwardness and 
ignorance. 

Secures: Your Majesty, the General 
Assembly will not — 

Dom Pepro (Rising. The others step 
back): The General Assembly? 
Senhors, whom are we helping? 
Foreigners? These Indians are Bra- 
zilians like ourselves. A road must 
be built to their village. If the 
Assembly refuses to provide funds 
I will go personally before that body 
and ask for the road. 

Brazos: That’s unheard of, Your 
Majesty, for you to petition for 4 
tribe of Indians. 
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Dom PeEpro: They are loyal subjects. 
Justice will not be denied them. 
That is all, senhors. Good day. 

Secures and Brazos (Bowing): Good 
day, Your Majesty. (The two leave 
exit left.) 

Dom Prpro (Walking across stage. 
Angry) : Stupid politicians. Did you 
hear them? ‘These Indians pay 
their taxes regularly. They never 
complain.” Should the government 
therefore forget about them, let 
them live in filth, in ignorance, al- 
most like savages? Must we wait 
until the people’s wrath is aroused 
before we do the right thing? Baron, 
you can’t fool the people, not even 
a tribe of Indians. (Enter from right 
a Paage, holding a staff. He bows.) 

Pace: Senhors Vejah and Lomas await 
the honor of an audience with Your 
Majesty. 

Dom Prpro: Senhors Vejah and 
Lomas. . . . Yes, ask them to come 
in. (The Pace bows and leaves 
right.) Let me see... it is about 
some fund they have raised. 

Satvao: Three million francs... for a 
statue of Your Majesty. 

Dom Pzpro: Three million francs . . . 
for a statue? 

Satvao: To mark thirty years of Your 
Majesty’s rule. . . . Thirty years of 
the greatest progress in Brazil’s 
history. 

Dom Prpro (Shaking his head): A 
wasteful use of money. (Walking 
across stage) We need schools, not 
statues. Statues are for the dead, 
and I’m far from that. (Dom PepRo 
goes to rear and sits. Enter Pace 

from right, followed by Vesar and 
Lomas.) 
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Pacr (Bowing): Senhor Vejar and 
Senhor Lomas. (The two men come 
forward. The Pace leaves.) 

VesaR and Lomas (Bowing): Your 
Majesty. 

Dom Perpro: I am happy to see you, 
senhors. 

Vesar: Your Majesty, we come on a 
most joyful mission. Thirty years 
you have ruled our nation, given us 
peace, and made us a united people. 
For the love we all bear you... 

Lomas: ... and in appreciation of your 
devotion and service, your people 
have raised a sum of money for a 
bronze statue of Your Majesty to - 
be erected before the royal palace. 

Dom Pepro: There is no need to tell 
you how deeply touched I am by this 
kindness and honor . . . I have really 
done so little for the people. 

Lomas: You have carved a place for 
yourself in the hearts of all of us. 
What we offer is a small token of our 
loyalty. 

Dom Pepro (Coming forward): 
Senhors, do you wish to make me 
happy? Do the people really wish 
to make me happy? 

Vesar: It is our only desire, Your 
Majesty. 

Dom Perpro: Then do not erect the 
statue. 

Lomas: Not erect the statue. . .. But 
we wish to honor you, Your Majesty. 

Dom Perpro: Erect schools, more 
schools. Schools, education will rid 
the land of backwardness and igno- 
rance. A statue would only satisfy 
my vanity and perhaps that of my 
family. 

Vesar: But, Your Majesty... 

Dom Pepro: Will you do this for me, 








desire it. It would make me happier 

than anything else you could do. ... 

I would be honored if you would 

name the schools after me. (He 

walks to left with the two men.) 

VeEsaR and Lomas: Yes, Your Majesty 
... Yes, Your Majesty. 

Dom Pepro: Good day, senhors. (The 
two men leave left. Dom PEpRO 
comes to cenier.) Baron, that’s what 
I call a good business deal. Schools 
and teachers and pupils instead of a 
statue. Perhaps I should have been 
a business man. 

Satvao: Instead of an emperor? 

Dom Pepro: Yes, Baron. (Enter Pace.) 

Pace: Her Imperial Highness. The 
Princess Isabel. (The PRINCESS 
enters right. Dom PEDRO moves to 
greet her. Satvao bows.) 

Dom Pepro: Good morning, my dear. 

Princess: Good morning, Father. . . . 
Good morning, Baron. 

Satvao: Your Highness. 

Dom Perpro: To what do I owe the 
honor of this visit, Isabel? 

Princess: Have you forgotten, Father? 
Today is Family Day. 

Dom Pepro: Family Day! . . . So it is. 

Satvao: Your Majesty has been so 
busy with other matters today. 

Dom Prpro (Looking at watch): We 
must not keep them waiting. Baron, 
will you show them in? 

Princess: They are in the reception 
room. 

Satvao (Bowing): With your permis- 

sion. (He moves to exit right and 

leaves with the Pace. Dom Prpro 
escorts the Princess to the rear. She 
occupies chair at left. Dom PEpRo 
sits in chair at right.) 


senhors? Will you tell the people I Dom Pepro: I am sorry Mother can- 


not be here today. A delegation of 
ladies from Persepolis is visiting her. 
I’m glad you’re attending Family 
Day with me. As next in line to the 
throne, you should come more often. 
For here you meet the people of 
Brazil and get to know what the 
people’s problems really are. 

Princess: I’ve always meant to ask 
you, Father. How did Family Day 
start? 

Dom Pepro: Some years ago, I felt I 
was seeing too much of the nobility 
of our country and not enough of the 
people themselves. I therefore de- 
cided to set aside a day each week 
when any man, woman, or child... 

Princess: Your Brazilian Family. 

Dom Pepro: Yes. . . could come to the 
palace to discuss his problems or 
tell me his grievance. (SaLvao 
enters at right.) And here comes the 
Family. 

Satvao (At right): This way please. 
(The Pace enters, followed by a group 
of seven people — six men and one 
woman. One of the men is an Indian, 
one a Negro. Most are poorly dressed. 
Some hold straw hats. The woman 
has a rolled paper in her hand. 
Sa.vao stands to left of the PRINCESS.) 

Dom Prpro: Good morning. 

Prope (Bowing): Your Majesty . . . 
Your Highness. 

Dom Pepro: I regret that Her Majesty 
cannot be here this morning. Please 
consider yourselves the guests of the 
Princess and myself. 

Woman: You are like a father to us, 
Your Majesty. 

PaGeE (Consulting a paper in his hand): 

Your Majesty, Senhor and Senhora 
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Padilla have come to speak of their 
sons. (He motions to the Ist Man 
and Woman who step forward and 
bow.) 

Ist Man: Your Majesty, God has 
given us two gifted sons who have 
been receiving their instruction from 
Father Preto. They are ready for 
higher education, but we have no 
schools in our village and we cannot 
afford to send them to the city. 

Woman (Holding up some papers): 
Here are poems which Gaspar wrote, 
Your Majesty. He is only thirteen. 
(Holding up other papers) And here 
are paintings, Vincente, his younger 
brother did. (The Paar takes the 
papers and gives them to the EMPEROR 
who examines them and then hands 
them to the PrRiNcEss.) 

Princess: These paintings are beau- 
tiful. 

Dom Pepro: And the poetry, inspiring. 

Rest assured, mother and 
father, that your sons will not be 
denied the opportunity to continue 
with their education. It would be a 
loss to the nation if they could not. 

Ist MAN: We are deeply grateful to 
Your Majesty. (The Pace takes the 
papers from the Princess and re- 
turns them to the WoMAN.) 

Woman: Heaven bless Your Majesty, 
the Empress, and the beautiful 
Princess. (The lst Man and WoMAN 
step to the rear. The Pace motions to 
the 2nv and 3rD MEN who move for- 
ward.) 

Pace: Vincente Loreto and Joaquim 
Rabello of the town of San Matias. 
(The 2nv and 3xp MEN kneel before 
the Empzror. The 2nd MAN takes 
the latter’s hand and is about to kiss it. 
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Dom PeEpro draws it back and rises.) 

Dom Pepro: No... there is no need 
to kneel. (Motioning with his hand) 
Please rise. (They do so. Dom 
Prepro rises.) Tell me, what is 
troubling you. 

2nD Man: We dare not speak, Your 
Majesty. 

3RD Man: We need protection. 

Dom Pepro: I am your friend. 

2nD Man: The Duke of Mantua has 
threatened us with imprisonment 
and death. 

Satvao (Rising): The Duke? He is a 
member of the Cabinet, Your Ma- 
jesty. 

3rD Man: There are not enough 
workers on the Duke’s plantations, 
About a year ago, we were driven 
from our homes, and forced to work 
on his plantations. We are not 
slaves, Your Majesty. We are 
Brazilians, free men. 

Dom Pepro: Not even I, your em- 
peror, may deprive you of your 
rights. I will investigate this matter 
at once. You will return to your 
homes under royal protection. 

2nD and 3RD Men: Thank you, Your 
Majesty. Thank you. (They step 
back. Satvao sits. The Pace leads 
the INDIAN forward.) 

Paae (Looking at a paper in his hand): 
Your Majesty, this Indian comes 
from a village near Manaos. 

Princess: Manaos? That’s almost two 
thousand miles away. 

Pace: He has traveled here on foot. 
He doesn’t speak the Portuguese 
language. No member of his tribe 
does. 

Princess: Why has he come? What 
does he wish? 





Pace: His tribe has learned of Your 
Majesty’s interest in education. The 
court interpreter says he comes to 
ask Your Majesty to send a teacher 
to their village that they may learn 
the national language and become 
better citizens of Brazil. 

Dom Perpro: Baron, Isabel . . . did 
you hear? This is an accomplish- 
ment I can be proud of. A tribe, 
thousands of miles away . . . in the 
jungle, seeks my help. Of course, 
we'll help. We’ll build a school 
there, send them as many teachers 
as they need. (The Pace nods with a 
smile to the INDIAN who returns the 
nod. The latter then bows before the 
Emperor, and rejoins the group at 
the side.) 

Dom Prpro: Baron . . . (SALVAOo 
rises.) You will arrange transporta- 
tion for the Indian on the next 
steamer for Manaos. 

Satvao: Yes, Your Majesty. (He 
sits. The Pace brings forward a 
Necro who has been standing at the 
rear. The Necro kneels.) 

Princess: Antonio! Father, he has 
the mark of a slave on his jacket. 
Dom Prpro: Rise, Antonio. (The 

NEGRO rises.) 

Princess: All the royal slaves were 
freed by you a year ago. 

Dom Perpro: What has happened, 
Antonio? 

Necro: White man come to our little 
village. Say we are runaway slaves. 
We show them royal paper. They 
laugh and tear up paper and say we 
have no royal paper. They take us 


to sugar plantations and say, “You 


are slaves. Work.” 
Dom Perpro: You escaped, Antonio? 


Necro: Yes, Majesty. They will kill 
the others. They will kill my 
family. 

Dom Pepro: Antonio, I made you and 
your family free. Whoever forces 
you back into slavery incurs not only 
my wrath but the penalty of the law. 
Antonio, you will take a troop of 
soldiers back to the plantation. 
Baron . . . (SALVAO rises.) The 
guilty ones must be found and 
punished. 

Nearo (Kneeling): Bless you, Majesty. 
(He rejoins the group.) 

Pace: Your last petitioner, Your 
Majesty. Senhor Manoel Saldanha. 
(SALDANHA, better dressed than the 
others, comes forward.) 

SaLpanua (Bowing): Your Majesty. 

Dom Perpro: Senhor Saldanha. . . 
Haven’t I met you before? 

SaLpanua: Yes, Your Majesty. I am 
... rather, was, chief chemist. . . 

Dom Pepro: Yes. . . at the Academy 
of Science. I have heard your re- 
port. Splendid work you’ve been 
doing. . . . Did I hear you say you 
are no longer at the Academy? 

SaLtpanHA: I was dismissed three 
months ago. 

Dom Perpro: Dismissed? You? On 
what grounds? 

SatpanuaA: Inefficiency, Your Maj- 
esty... 

Dom Perpro: You can’t be serious, 
senhor. You are one of Brazil’s 
eminent scientists. 

Satpanuna: If I may be permitted, 
Your Majesty... 

Dom Perpro: Speak freely, senhor. 

SALDANHA: I was discharged because of 
my religion. 

Dom Pepro: You are not a Catholic? 
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SatpanHa: No, Your Majesty. I 
am... 

Dom Pepro: You need not tell me. 
How you worship is a matter be- 
tween yourself and God. Catholicism 
is the state religion but we shall not 
allow persecution of other religions. 
Senhor, I assure you, you will be re- 
stored to your position and you may 
worship as you desire. We cannot 
spare men like you.. Continue with 
your good work. 

SALDANHA: You are more than an em- 
peror, sire. You are a great man. 
(He bows and steps back. The chimes 
of a clock are heard.) 

Dom Prpro: Ah, time for lunch. It is 
the custom on Family Day for our 
guests to have lunch in the palace. 
Since Her Majesty is not here, I 
extend the invitation in her name. 

Voices: Thank you, Your Majesty. 
Thank you. 

Pace (Leading the group toward exit 
right): Please follow me. . . . This 
way. (The Pace and the group leave. 
The EmMPERor and the PRINCESS come 
forward. Sauvao joins them.) 

Dom Prpro: A busy morning, Baron. 

Satvao: Your Majesty is tired. 

Dom Pepro: But happy . . . because I 
have been able to help these people. 
(He walks across stage.) There are 
so many who need help. Oftentimes 
a word of encouragement, a sugges- 
tion, or a bit of advice is enough. 

Satvao: Everybody who comes here on 
Family Day has fewer problems 
when he leaves the palace. 

Princess: If ever I become ruler, I 
would want the people to love me as 
they do you. (The Emprror takes 
the Princess’ hand and pats it. The 
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PaGE enters from right.) 

Page: A delegation from the General 
Assembly awaits Your Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

Dom Prpro: The General Assembly? 
Yes, please show them in. (The 
PaGE bows and leaves right.) Itmeans 
Parliament has approved .. . 

Princess: Approved what, Father? 

Dom Pepro: My request for a leave of 


absence from the country . . . a year 
of travel abroad for Mother and 
myself. 


Princess: A year of travel! How 
wonderful! 

Dom Pepro: Mother will be overjoyed. 
She has earned a rest. 

Princess: You have, too, Father. 

Dom Pepro: Isabel, a great respon- 
sibility will now fall on your shoul- 
ders. In my absence, you will rule as 
Princess Regent. (Pointing) Baron 
Salvao will be your counsellor. 

Satvao (Bowing): I await the honor, 
Your Highness. 

Princess: I will try to serve Brazil 
faithfully. I will not fail, Father. 
(Enter from right Pace followed by 
Mrrapor and RioJa.) 

Pace: Senhor Mirador and Senhor 
Rioja. 

Mrrapor and Riosya (Bowing): Your 
Majesty . . . Your Highness. 

Mrrapor: We are happy to inform 
Your Majesty... 

Rrosa: Parliament has voted approval 
of a trip abroad for Your Majesty 
and the Empress. 

Mrrapor: A large sum of money has 
been placed at your disposal to cover 
the expenses of the trip. 

Rioga: A naval squadron will escort 
Your Majesty’s ship. 








Dom Pepro: My thanks, senhors, to 
Parliament for its kindness. But I 
shall bear the expenses of the trip 
myself. It was never intended other- 
wise. As for the naval escort, 
senhors . . . do I need protection? 
Parliament can put the money to 
far better use, I assure you. 

Mrrapor: We know Your Majesty’s 
sentiments. 

Dom Pepro: Yes . . . more schools, 
education, roads, hospitals. 

Rioja: One other matter we would like 
to present to Your Majesty. We 
have received communications from 
foreign rulers inviting Your Majes- 
ties to be their guests while travel- 
ing. The King of Portugal and the 
Emperor of Austria. . . 

Dom Prepro: The Empress and I are 
not traveling as heads of state but as 
Brazilian citizens . . . I, as Dom 
Pedro de Alcantara and Her Majesty 
as Dona Thereza Christina. We 
will stop at hotels. Please send our 
thanks and appreciation to the 
rulers who were kind enough to in- 
vite us. 

Mrrapor: May we wish Your Majesty 
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Bon Voyage and a well earned rest. 
The nation will await with great joy 
your return. 

Dom Pepro: Thank you, senhors. 

Mrrapor and Riosa (Bowing): Your 
Majesty ... Your Highness. (Mrra- 
por, Rroya and the PaGE leave ezit 
right.) 

Princess: Dom Pedro de Alcantara 
. .. Dona Thereza Christina. How 
thrilling, Father. 

Dom Prpro: Yes, my dear. Sleep in 
hotels, meet the people of Europe, 
talk with them, laugh with them, 
walk with them down the streets 
and boulevards. You can’t imagine 
how we are looking forward to this. 
And now, Isabel, let us find Mother, 
to tell her the glad tidings. . . . And 
you, Baron, you have a task, too. 
We must sit down tonight and go 
over our itinerary. 

Satvao: With pleasure, Your Majesty. 
(All three start moving to exit left.) 
Dom Pepro: Dom Pedro de Alcantara. 
Nobody calling me ‘Your Majesty” 
...A free man... well, for a year 

anyhow. 

THE END 
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Part Two 





Grades 4, 5, 6 





Characters 
Four CHILDREN 
THE MAN IN THE Moon 
CHarR MENDER 
Oup CLotaHes Man 
Boy wit Pony 
Two Gossipy GIRLS 
SettTinG: Outdoors, somewhere on Earth. 
TrmeE: Some time soon 
At Rise: Four CHILDREN come in with 
porridge dishes. They march around 
the stage, chanting. 
CHILDREN: 
The Man in the Moon came tum- 
bling down, 
And asked the way to Norwich; 
He went by south, and burnt his 
mouth 
With eating cold pease porridge. 
(They put down their bowls and begin 
to clap out “Pease Porridge’’ as they 
chant it loudly.) 
Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
Some like it hot, 
Some like it cold, 
Some like it in the pot, 
Nine days old. 
(There is a loud thud offstage, and 
THe Man in THE MOON comes 
tumbling or somersaulting onto the 
stage from wings, left.) 


The Way to Norwich 


by Aileen Fisher 





ist Curip: My stars! 
2npD Carib: Good night! 
3RD CuiLD: Who can it be? 
4TH Curb: A man! 
OrueErs: But who? 
47H CurLp: Let’s ask and see. 
Man 1N Moon (Sitting comically on 
floor): 
The Man in the Moon! I tumbled 
down. (He looks around) 
Which is the way to Norwich? 
Ist CuiLp (Teasingly): 
Go by south and burn your mouth 
With eating cold pease porridge. 
2ND CHILD: 
Go by east and have a feast 
On pease too old for storage. 
3RD CHILD: 
Go by north and know henceforth 
That pease are good for forage. 
4TH CHILD: 
Go by west and freeze your chest 
With eating hot pease porridge. 
Man IN Moon: No thanks! (He gets up 
and brushes himself off, looks at 
children, peers into their dishes) 
What’s all this talk, my friends, of 
pease? 
Why all this fuss with porridge? 
People like me just eat green cheese 
... anything else sounds horridge. 
Life should be simple! If you please, 
which is the way to Norwich? 
(CHILDREN look at each other, baffled) 















ist Cuitp: Nobody knows. 
2npD CHILD: It’s miles away. 
3RD CuILp: Why take a trip so taxing? 
47TH CHILD: 
Most of our friends prefer to sleep 
or sit in a chair, relaxing. 
CHILDREN (Chanting): 
Nancy Dawson was so fine 
She wouldn’t get up and feed the 
swine; 
She lies in bed till eight or nine... 
Man IN Moon (Interrupting): So it’s 
shame on Nancy Dawson! 
Ist CuILp (Calling toward wings, right): 
Little Boy Blue! 
2np CuiLp: Come blow your horn. 
3rp CxHitp: The sheep’s in the 
meadow ... 
4ru Cup: The cow’s in the corn. 
Man IN Moon: Where's the little boy 
that looks after the sheep? 
CHILDREN (Shrugging) : Under the hay- 
stack, fast asleep! 
Man 1n Moon: 
Heavenly, days, he’s fast asleep! 
I must make a note of this to keep. 
(He takes out a little notebook and 
writes as he mumbles, “Under the 
haystack . . . fast asleep.”’) 
Maybe that’s why the Earth’s in 
deep. 
(MAN IN Moon shakes his head and 
looks worried.) 
Curpren: Something the matter, 
Man in the Moon? 
Man IN Moon: 
Something is wrong with your planet. 
The things I have seen through my 
telescope! 
Explosions of buildings and granite. 
Columns of dust have gone upso high, 
I had to come down to investigate 
why. 


CHILDREN: Oh, my. Oh, my! 
MAN In Moon: 
My wife, Lady Moon, is as worried 
as I. 
I thought if I traveled to Norwich, 
you see, 
I’d quickly find out what the trouble 
must be. 
(Shakes finger at children) 
Explosions are serious, my children, 
not comic... 
especially when they look rather 
atomic! 
If people aren’t careful your globe 
will be strewn 
with craters as gaping as those on the 
Moon. 
(There is a noise in wings, right. All 
oeer to look.) 
CHILDREN: Somebody’s coming. 
MAN IN Moon: 
They may know the way 
to Norwich . . . I'll ask them 
and see what they say. 
(CuarR MENDER with chair on back, 
and Otp CLoTHEes Man with bag of 
old clothes over shoulder come in. 
They are engrossed in telling each 
other their troubles. They cross stage 
as they talk.) 
Carr MENDER (Wailing): 
If I’d as much money as I could 
spend, 
I never would cry old chairs to 
mend; 
Old chairs to mend, old chairs to 
mend; 
I never would cry old chairs to mend. 
(CHark MENDER sighs, and turns out 
empty pockets. MAN IN Moon ap- 
proaches him.) 
MAN IN Moon: 
Pardon me, gentlemen. Pardon me, 
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Sir — 
which way to Norwich do you prefer? 

Cuarrk MeEnperR (Tersely): The way 
that gets me a customer! 

Otp Ciotures Man (Wailing): 

If I’d as much money as I could tell, 
I never would cry old clothes to sell; 
Old clothes to sell, old clothes to sell; 
I never would cry old clothes to sell. 

Man IN Moon: The way to Norwich, 
gentlemen ... please... 

Otp Ciotues Man (Bitterly): The way 
that helps me get rid of these! (Indi- 
cates clothes and the two men exit. 
Man IN Moon looks after them.) 

Man IN Moon: 

Well! What do you think of a thing 
like that? 

They only could think of money. 

(Takes out notebook and writes) 

That is the trouble, I bet my hat. 

It’s really so sad it’s funny. 

I must make a record that people 
wear blinds 

when dollars and cents are too much 
on their minds. 

CHILDREN (Chanting) : 

My little old man and I fell out; 
I'll tell you what ’twas all about, — 
I had money and he had none, 

And that’s the way the noise begun. 

Man In Moon: 

Money makes oodles of trouble, all 
right — 

Greed is a vice that’s horridge. 

(There is a noise in wings left and 

CHILDREN and Man 1n Moon look to 

see who it is) 

A boy and his pony have come in 
sight! 

I'll ask them the way to Norwich. 

(A Boy leading his Pony comes in. 

The Boy affectionately pats his Pony 


as he talks.) 
Boy: I had a little pony, 

His name was Dapple-Gray, 

I lent him to a lady 

To ride a mile away. 

She whipped him, she lashed him, 

She rode him through the mire; 

I would not lend my pony now 

For any lady’s hire! 

MAN IN Moon: 

Which is the way to Norwich, buddy? 
Mind if I inquire? 

Is the road good or is it muddy, 
does it go through a mire? 

Boy (Belligerently) : 

I would not lend my pony now 

For any person’s hire! 

(He says giddyap to his Pony and 
hurries out before MAN in Moon can 
ask more questions.) 

Man 1n Moon (Looking after him): 
That lad is running a temperature! 
He’s fearful and suspicious. 

(Takes out notebook and writes in it) 

He had tough luck, and it makes him 
sure 

everyone is malicious. 

My stars, I’m getting some facts al- 
right, 

though Norwich still is out of sight. 

(Man IN Moon looks apprisingly at 

notes, counts things-wrong on fingers 

as he talks) 

Too many people are fast asleep . . . 

too much concern with money .. . 

too much wanting a life that’s sweet, 

flowing with milk and honey .. . 

too much suspicion and fear and hate. 

The picture isn’t sunny. 

Seems I’m finding some reasons why 
atom bombs blow dust in the sky. 
Ist Cuiup (Looking right): Two people 

coming! 











2np CuILp: Perhaps they'll know . . . 
3rD CurILp: The way to Norwich. 
47TH Cuitp: I doubt it, though. (Two 
Gossipy Grris come in, one talking 
excitedly to the other.) 
Ist Gir: 
Molly, my sister, and I fell out, 
And what do you think it was all 
about? 
She loved coffee and I loved tea, 
And that was the reason we couldn’t 


agree. 

Man IN Moon (Approaching): Is Nor- 
wich close . . . or over the sea? 

Ist GrIRu: 


Norwich? Better ask Tweedle-dee, 
or Tweedle-dum, as the case may be. 
2nv Grr (To Ist Grru): 
She loved coffee and you loved tea... 
that was the reason you couldn’t 
agree? 
(The girls exit, and CHILDREN chant 
another rhyme.) 
CHILDREN: 
Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee 
Resolved to have a battle, 
For Tweedle-dum said Tweedle-dee 
Had spoiled his nice new rattle. 
Man 1N Moon (Taking notes in his 
little book): 
Too many battles and tiffs and 
fights 
for foolish little reasons! 
Some people should be ashamed, by 
rights — 
quarreling these days is treason. 
(Sighs heavily) 
No wonder the bombs go plop ! Dear 
me, 
making a point about coffee or tea . . 
CuILpREN: It is pretty foolish, Man in 
the Moon. 


Man In Moon (Suddenly) : 
Why should I go to Norwich? 
I’ve found enough reasons here, this 
noon, 
to last me forevermore-idge . . . 
Laziness, greediness, jealousy, quar- 


rels, 

fear, and suspicion . . . don’t earn 
any laurels, 

but mix up a planet’s good-nature 
and morals! 


(Takes out watch and looks at it) 

Good night! I’d better be going soon 

and tell my discovery to Lady Moon. 

We’re due to rise in an hour or so... 

I'll give you a wink when the sun is 
low. 

Ist CuiLtp: Please, Mr. Man in the 
Moon, don’t go and leave us to 
bombs and rockets. 

2np CHILD: Please, can’t you give us a 
hint or so to keep in our minds and 
pockets? 

3rD CxrLp: Give some advice so our 
faults will cease, 

4TH CuiLp: So we can live happily here 
in peace. 

MAN IN Moon: 

My children, it’s simple: 

all people are brothers. 

As you would be treated, 

be sure to treat others; 

and then all your blessings will be 
astronomic 

and you will be masters of matters 
atomic. 

Remember, you’re brothers! 

Don’t make any slips 

or your planet may suffer 

a total eclipse. 

(Man 1n Moow shakes a warning 

finger, smiles, and then begins to 
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somersault backwards to the zoopy 
sound of a slide whistle. CHam 
MENDER, OLp CLotHEes Man, Boy 
and Pony, and Two Gossipy Giris 
poke their heads in from wings to see 
what in the world is happening.) 
CHILDREN: 
The Man in the Moon came tumbling 
down 
and asked the way to Norwich .. . 
OTHERS: 





We showed him all our faults in- 
stead, 
and they were pretty horridge! 
(All come front stage and join hands 
and nod at each other as they say the 
final lines) 
ALL: 
But here and now 
we make a vow 
to put our faults in storage. 
THE END 


The Clock’s Secret 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine Schroll 


Characters 
SHIRLEY MapDIson 
ANNE, her younger sister 
Joun, her brother 
MOTHER 
SAMMY, @ cousin 
Aunt MARIAN 

ScENE 1 

Serrine: Living room in a country 
home. 

At Rise: SHIRLEY is seated working at 
table or desk. Enter ANNE carrying 
an egg. 

Anne: Look, Shirley. Elspeth has laid 
another egg. 

Surr~ey (Going towards ANNE): It’s 
awfully big! What does it taste like? 

ANNE: Duck eggs are very good. Just 
like a chicken’s, only more to eat. 
Here . . . (Places egg on table) You 


can have it for breakfast tomorrow. 
After all, I had the first, you know. 

SHIRLEY: But Elspeth is your duck. 
Are you sure you don’t mind? 
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ANNE: Oh, no. (Enter JoHN.) 

Joun: Well, everything is finally 
settled. (Sits dejectedly) We’re leav- 
ing for the city . . . right away. 

Surrey: I can’t bear to think of it. 
Just imagine, our first Christmas 
away from home! 

AnNE: Mother says we simply can’t 
afford to live here any longer. It 
takes so much coal to heat a big 
house in the country. 

Joun: I'll hate living in the city, 
especially with Aunt Marian and 
Cousin Sammy. He’s nothing but a 
spoiled baby, always wanting his 
own way. 

Suirtey: Sammy’s bad enough, but 
worst of all is to leave the farm ‘at 
Christmas. 

ANNE: I suppose there’s nothing we can 
do about it. If we could only find 
where Grandfather hid _ the 
money. ... 


JoHn: But we can’t. We've been 








searching for two months now. 

We’ve looked everywhere. 

Anne: I can’t understand how he ever 
took so much money out of the bank. 
You’d think he would have been 
afraid of being robbed or something. 

JoHn: You know what Grandfather 
was like, impulsive and hot-tem- 
pered. He and the bank president 
were good friends, but they had an 
argument. Then Grandfather got 
excited the way he used to, and 
said the president didn’t know any- 
thing about investments and he was 
taking his money out right away, 
even the government bonds. 

Sarrtey: I suppose by the time he 
reached home, he’d cooled off and 
was ashamed to tell Mother what 
he’d done. 

Joun: Oh, that wasn’t the first time he 
and the bank president had quar- 
reled. But Grandfather always 
brought the money back the next 
day. 

Suiriey: Dear Grandfather. He never 
stayed angry long. 

Anne: And then to think he would be 
killed in that dreadful accident the 
very same night. (Enter MorTueEr.) 

Morser: You children mustn’t be so 
glum. We aren’t leaving the house 
forever, you know. We'll be back 
in the spring or even sooner if 
Daddy is well by then. 

Joxun : Months will seem like years with 
dear Cousin Sammy. 

Moruer: I’m a little disappointed in 
you, John. Of course if you feel so 
strongly, I could write to your 
father. 

Surkuey: Oh no, Mother. Dad would 

insist on coming home from the 





hospital, and he’s getting along so 
well now. We know he isn’t to be 
worried. It’s just that we love the 
house so much and we’re so happy 
here and then at Christmas . . 
(Starts to cry.) 

Moruer (Puts arms around her): I 
know how you feel, dear. It is hard. 
But perhaps each of you children 
could take some little thing along to 
remind you that we’ll soon be com- 
ing home again. Would that help? 

ANNE: Must it be little, Mother? 
(Goes to clock) I hate to leave our 
dear old clock alone shut up in the 
winter’s cold. I suppose it’s silly, 
but I think it would miss us. 

SHIRLEY: Oh yes, Mother. I’d rather 
take the clock with us than any- 
thing. 

MorueEr (Doubtfully): But it’s so very 
large... 

Joun: Aunt Marian will be so glad to 
see you arrive with three kids and a 
grandfather’s clock. 

Mortuer: What is the matter with 
you, John? I don’t know what I’d 
have done if your aunt hadn’t kindly 
offered to let us stay with her this 
winter. You’re old enough to under- 
stand that there just isn’t enough 
money now to keep this huge old 
house running. Coal bills are the 
worst and then we’re so far from 
school and the stores that we have 
to use the car a lot. That’s an ex- 
pense too. 

Sutr.ey: Don’t mind Johnny, Mother. 
He’s thinking of Cousin Sammy 
again. 

Moruer. You should try to under- 
stand your cousin, John. His father 

died when he was a baby, and 
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Sammy was delicate .. . 

Joun (Increduously): Delicate? He 
looks like an ox. (Aside) And he 
acts like one too. 

Moruer: Well, he was delicate when 
he was a baby. Your Aunt Marian 
was rich, and there were no other 
children but Sammy, so she could 
never refuse him anything. 

ANNE (Slowly): It’s just like the Bible. 
He was her one ewe lamb. 

Moruer: That’s it exactly. 

Surrtey: If we could only find the 
money, then we wouldn’t have to 
leave the farm. We would be here, 
in our own home at Christmas. 

Mortuer: We must just forget about 
it, that’s all. Ever since your grand- 
father’s death, we’ve been looking. 
I have no idea where else to search. 
The money seems to have com- 
pletely vanished. 

Joun: You’re right, Mother. There’s 
no use complaining. When do we go 
to Aunt Marian’s? 

Moruer: Tomorrow. It won’t take 
long to pack, and we might just as 
well leave at once. There’s nothing 
to be gained from putting things off. 

ANNE: And may we take the clock? 

Moruer: Yes. If it means so much to 
you, we'll take it. 

Gres: Oh thank you, Mother. 

Moruer: There, there, that’s all right. 

Now run along, all of you, and get 

your things ready. We don’t have 

too much time. 
CURTAIN 


* * * 


ScENE 2 
Sertine: Aunt Marian’s living room in 
the city. 
At Rise: ANNE and JOHN are seated. 
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SHIRLEY is standing at the window. 

Surrey: I hate the city. The days 
are so gloomy and the streets are 
always filled with dirty slush and ice! 

ANNE: It’s so different from the lovely 
white snow at the farm. 

JouN: Sledding, ice skating, hikes 
through the woods! What good 
times we had! And then, best of all, 
the Christmas holidays! 

Surrey: Oh, if we could only be home 
for Christmas! I’m so tired of it 
here. 

ANNE: At least it’s peaceful for a while. 
I wonder where Sammy is. (Voice 
off stage. “Shirley! Anne’) 

JoHN: Cease wondering. 
Sammy.) 

Sammy: Didn’t you hear me? I was 
calling you. (Pause) Why don’t you 
answer? What’re you doing? 

Joun: Before you came in, we were 
enjoying ourselves. 

ANNE: Don’t start anything, John. 
You know Mother hates you to 
quarrel with Sammy. 

Sammy (Wanders around): What’s this 
funny old thing, a clock? 

Anne: It isn’t funny. It’s beautiful. 

Surrey: We brought it from home. 
Don’t go poking at it or you'll break 
it. 

Sammy: It just looks like a piece of old 
junk to me. (Inspects the clock. 
Enter MoTHER.) 

Moruer: Children, why aren’t you 
getting ready? Didn’t Sammy tell 
you? 

Suir.ey: Tell us what? 

Moruer: Aunt Marian is taking us 

Christmas shopping. It’s been so 

nasty all week she thought that 

perhaps dinner at a restaurant and 


(Enter 


then a visit to the stores would be a 
treat for everybody. 

JOHN (Aside): The only place I want 
to go is home. 

Mortuer: We're taking both cars, as 
Aunt Marian has invited some other 
guests. Anne dear, you go with her 
and be company for Sammy. 

Joun: Lucky Anne! 

Sammy (Excitedly): Look everybody, 
the clock opens! I’ve found the 
secret of the old clock! 

JoHn: Some secret! We've known 
about that since we were babies. 

Moruer: Come along, children. We 
mustn’t keep Aunt Marian waiting. 
(Exit Morsuer, Sxareury, JON. 
ANNE starts off.) 

Sammy: Wait a minute, Anne. You’re 
going in our car. Show me how the 
clock works. 

ANNE (Going to clock): It’s just like a 
little door, Sammy. Then inside 
there’s an empty space. I don’t 
know what it was used for originally. 
When we were small, we liked to 
hide in it. 

Sammy: Did you? That must have 
been fun. How did you get in? 

Anne: You just préss this button, and 
the door opens. 

Sammy: Oh, I see. 

ANNE: Then you get in like this . 
(Gets in) Of course, it’s a pretty tight 
fit for me now. The only trouble is 
when you shut the door, you can’t 
open it from the inside. 

Sammy (Shuts the door): Ha! Ha! The 
joke’s on you, Anne. Now you're 


my prisoner. 

Anne: Oh, don’t be silly, Sammy. It’s 
frightfully hot and stuffy in here. 
Let me out. 








Sammy: No, I won’t. You’re my 
prisoner, and I’m going to hold you 
for ransom. That’s it, I'll be a 
pirate captain, and . . . (Enter JoHN.) 

Joun: Your mother wants you right 
away. 

Sammy: I’m not coming now. 
something else to do first. 
Joun (Grabs him): Your mother said 

right away. 

Sammy: Get your hands off me! Who 
do you think you are, pushing me 
around? 

Joun : Everybody’s ready to go. Think 
we want to wait around all night 
just for you? Come on. . . (Boys 
struggle.) 

Sammy: I’ll go when I want. Let me 
alone. ... 

Joun: You're going now. 
Sammy toward door.) 

Sammy: All right. You'll be sorry. 
(Boys exit.) 

ANNE: Let me out! Let me out! (Her 
voice gets fainter.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


I have 


(Pushes 


ScENE 3 

Setrine: Same as Scene 2. 

At Ruse: Voices are heard off stage 
calling “Anne! Anne!” Enter 
Moruer and SHIr.ey. 

Moruer: Anne! Anne! Where are you? 
(Sits) Oh, Shirley, I’m so worried. 
Where can she be? 

Surktey: Anne’s so prompt and 
thoughtful. Something must, ‘have 
happened. = due eS 

Morser: When your aunt drovel ‘up 
without her, I was so frightened. 
(Walks around) Anne! /;Where are 
you? (Enter AUNT Marian, SaMMyY, 
JOHN.) 
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Aunt (Going to MoruHErR): Now, dear, 








you mustn’t worry. She must be 
somewhere in the house. Perhaps 
she took a nap, and then fell 
asleep. .. . 

Joun: I can’t imagine Anne suddenly 
wanting a nap, but I’ll run up to her 
bedroom and look. (Ezit JoHN.) 

Aunt: Naturally, when Anne didn’t 
come, I thought she had decided to 
go in your car. 

SuirLEY: Mother, do you suppose we 
should call the police? 

Sammy: Oh no, no, don’t do that! 

Aunt: Now, don’t let this worry you, 
Sammy dear. You’re just too sensi- 
tive. (To others) He’s such a 
thoughtful boy. 

Moruer: Suppose we all separate. 
You try the attic, Shirley. I'll go 
down to the cellar. And you, 
Marian, you . . . (All exit, except 
Sammy. He looks around, and then 
opens the door of the clock. ANNE 
falls out with money clutched in her 
hand.) 

Sammy: Oh, Anne! What’s the matter? 
Are you dead? If you are, I’ve 
killed you! Anne, Anne, say you 
are all right! (Enter Jonn.) 

Joun: Anne! (Kneels) She’s fainted. 
Go get some water, Sammy. (Ezit 
Sammy.) Gee, where did all this 
money come from? Anne, Anne! 
(Calls) Mother! Anne’s here! (Enter 
everybody. Sammy with water.) 

Moruer (Kneels): Anne, darling, what 
happened? 

ANNE (Opens her eyes): Mother, I’ve 
found grandfather’s money. Look 
here it is! 


JoHN: But where? How? 
Moruer: Never mind about that now. 





Where were you, Anne? We have 
all been so worried. 

Sammy (Ashamed): I shut her in the 
clock. 

Moruer: What? 

Aunt: Oh, Sammy, how could you? 

Sammy: Aw, it was just a joke. I 
didn’t mean to hurt her. 

Moruer: You knew we were all going 
out, and yet you left Anne alone 
shut up in the clock. 

Sammy: I didn’t mean to leave her. 
But then John came in and started 
pushing me around and then . 
well, I got mad. 

ANNE: Don’t scold Sammy, Mother. 
I really don’t think he meant any 
harm. He just got excited. 

Sammy: I’m sorry, Anne. Really I am. 

Surrey: But the money, Anne. Where 
did you find it? 

ANNE: It was in the clock, after all. 

JoHN: But we looked there the very 
first thing... . 

ANNE (Goes to clock): But see, it was 
hidden back here, in a really secret 
hiding place. 

Suiriey: How did you find it, hidden 
in there in the dark? 

AnnE: I heard you leave, and it was so 
uncomfortable that I started twist- 
ing around, and my elbow hit 
against the rear of the clock. Then 
there was a sliding noise, and I felt 
a hole in the back. I managed to 
get my hand in and felt the money 
in there. Oh, Shirley, I was so 
excited! 

Surrtey: Oh, Anne, how thrilling! 
It’s just like a story. 

AnnE: After that, I suppose I must 

have fainted. I don’t remember 

anything more. 








Morser: No wonder you fainted, 
child. There wasn’t enough air in 
that tight place for a mouse to 
breathe. 

Sammy: Well, everything turned out 
all right. If I hadn’t shut Anne in 
the clock she’d never have found 
the money. 

Joun (Sarcastically): You’re a big help, 
Sammy. 

Surriey: That’s right, the money is 
found! (Runs to Motuer) Oh Mother, 
couldn’t we go home for Christmas? 

Joun: It wouldn’t take long to open 

the house. Say yes, Mother. I want 

real country snow for Christmas, and 

a Christmas tree right out of our 





































Characters 
THE OLD Woman 
THE OLtp Man 
THE SPARROW 
Sons OF THE SPARROW 
DAUGHTERS OF THE SPARROW 
HoBGOBLINS 

5 ScENE 1 

Sertine: The shabby hut of a poor rice 
picker. 

At Rise: Toe OLp Woman is washing 
clothes. She always works and talks 
as if she were very angry about some- 
thing. THe Oup MAN is seated on a 
cushion on the floor near the cage. 

Oup Man: Ah me, how very tired I am. 
My poor old back is weary from 
bending in the rice fields. (He rubs 
his back and tries to sit more com- 














own woods and a farm turkey 
and... 

Aunt (Laughing): You make it sound 
very attractive, John. 

Sammy: I want to go too! 

Anne: Mother dear, let’s all go, please. 

ALL: Please! Please! 

Moruer: Of course if everybody wants 
to go... 

Au: We do! We do! 

Moruer: Then what are we waiting 
for? 

CurItprReN: Hurrah! (They dance 
around the room singing “Jingle 
Bells” as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The Tongue-Cut Sparrow 


by Loretta Camp Capell 


fortably. Then he goes over to the 
Sparrow's cage and talks to her.) 
Come out, my dear little sparrow. 
(Opens cage) Come out of your cage 
and talk to me. 

Otp Woman (Washing furiously): 
Huh! Dear little sparrow, indeed! 
You sit there and talk to your 
precious sparrow, and I scrub and 
scrub! 

Oup Man (Paying no attention to her): 
Come, dear little sparrow, I am 
tired after my long day in the rice 
fields. You are like a child to me — 
like the child I have never had. 
Come, come and talk to me. (The 
SPARROW comes out of cage and up to 
the OLD Man.) 

Sparrow: I will come, dear old man. 














I am sorry that you have had such 
a long hard day. Let me bring you 
some tea and rice cakes. 

Otp Man: Thank you, little sparrow, 
you are such a comfort to me. 
(Sparrow brings him a tray. He 
sits on cushion near center front and 
drinks his tea.) 

Otp Woman (Angrily): Comfort in- 
deed! Just a lot of work and bother, 
I say. And while you sit on your 
cushion and are waited on by your 
sparrow I scrub and scrub! (Scrubs 
furiously.) 

Oup Man (Paying no attention to her): 
Little sparrow, I have taught you 
so many things. How to talk, how 
to sing and dance. Will you dance 
for me to make me forget my 
troubles? 

Sparrow: Yes, I will be glad to. I will 
dance for you. (Dances to Oriental 
music. The OLD WOMAN grows more 
and more angry. Finally she flings 
down the clothes in the tub and comes 
toward the SPARROW.) 

Otp Woman (Furiously): Enough! 
Enough! And while you are dancing 
the wood is burned up and there is 
no more to heat water for the wash- 
ing. Get back into your cage, 
sparrow! (Drives SPARROW into cage 
and locks door.) And as for you, old 
man, go out into the forest and get 
more wood for the fire! (Pushes him 
along to the door.) 

Oxtp Man: I will go! I will go! Do not 
shout so! (Ezit.) 

Otp Woman (Going back to stove): 
There is still enough hot water for 
the starch. (Makes the starch and 
puts it on the bench to cool) Now I 
must go to the spring for more water. 





Always work, work, work! Carry 

water! Build fires! Scrub clothes! 

(Exit, grumbling. The Sparrow 
watches her, then very timidly un- 
fastens the catch of the cage and comes 
out.) 

Sparrow: Oh, I am so hungry! I have 
had no food today. If I could only 
find something to eat. (Looks 
around) The rice cakes are all gone. 
(Sees starch) What is this? Could 
the old woman have left this bowl 
for me, I wonder? No, I am afraid 
she would never do that. She is 
always so cross to the old man and 
to me! But I don’t see anything 
else to eat. And—I—I—I’m so 
hungry! I'll just taste a little! 
M-m-m-m it is so good. . . . It must 
have been left for me to eat. (She 
eats until the bowl is empty, then goes 
back to her cage, whistling.) 

Otp Woman (Coming in with water): 
Stop that noise, can’t you? Isn’t it 
enough that you make me so much 
work and bother, without making 
such a noise, too? (Goes over to 
starch bowl) But where is my starch? 
I left my starch here on the bench! 
Have you seen my starch? Did you 
eat my starch? (She goes to the cage 
and drags out the Sparrow.) Come 
here, you ungrateful bird. Did you 
eat the starch? (She shakes the 
SpaRRoOw wntil the feathers fly.) 

Sparrow (Very much frightened): 
W-w-well, y-yes, I did. I will be 
truthful. I was so very hungry. ‘I 
thought maybe you had left the bowl 
for me. I just touched my tongue 
to the bowl and it tasted so good! I 
was so hungry that I ate it all. Please 
forgive me. I will make more for 





you if you will show me how. 

Otp Woman (So angry she can hardly 
speak): So you were hungry! Well! 
So you touched your tongue to the 
bowl! Well, that naughty tongue 
shall be punished! Come here! 
(Flourishes scissors. SPARROW is 
terrified) We will just cut off that 
naughty tongue! (The Sparrow 
screams and tries to run away. The 
Ou_p Woman catches her and cuts 
her tongue off. The Sparrow cries 
and cries.) And now, away with 
you! Out of this house! And 
never dare to return, do you 
hear? (The Sparrow runs through 
the door, crying. The Oty Woman 
stands at the door a moment, shaking 
her fist, then goes back to her washing. 
In a moment the Otp MAN enters, 
carrying a large bundle of wood on his 
back.) 

Oup Man: Here is the wood. I had to 
go far into the forest to find it. 

Otp Woman: And here I have been, 
working and waiting! 

Op Man: Come, little sparrow! (Goes 
to cage, but sees itis empty) But where 
is my little sparrow? (Hunts around 
room) Perhaps she is hiding! I will 
find you, little sparrow! Wife, wife, 
where is my sparrow? (The OLD 
Woman says nothing, but scrubs 
furiously.) Do you know where she 
is? 

OxLp Woman (Slapping clothes around) : 

No, I don’t! And neither will you! 

She has gone. I drove her away. 

She ate up my bow! of starch! And 

so I cut off her naughty tongue. I 

drove her away from the house! She 

will never dare to come back here 
again! Your dear little sparrow! 
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Outp Man (Wringing his hands): You 
cut off her tongue! You drove her 
away? Oh, my poor little sparrow! 
You can never talk again! You can 
never sing again! My poor little 
sparrow! (Turns to the woman, very 
angry) You wicked, wicked woman! 
Some dreadful punishment will come 
to you for this! You will see! How 
could you be so cruel? (Turns to 
door) But I will find her! I will find 
my poor little sparrow. I will not 
return until I do! Poor little 
sparrow! (Ezxit, sobbing. The Oup 
Woman still scrubs, furiously, as 
curtain falls.) 

a * » 
ScENE 2 

Settine: The home of the sparrow fairy 
and her family in the middle of the 
wood. 

At Rise: The Sparrow and her chil- 
dren are engaged in various occupa- 
tions. A tapping is heard at the en- 
trance. 

Oup Man (Outside): Where is my little 
sparrow? Has anyone seen my little 
tongue-cut sparrow? I have traveled 
so far looking for her. (The SPARROW 
goes to the entrance and as the children 
bow low she leads in the OLD Man.) 

Otp Man (Looking around in amaze- 
ment): What place is this and whose 
is this beautiful home here in the 
middle of the dark forest? I was 
looking for my little sparrow. Have 
you seen her? 

Sparrow: Oh, honorable old man, 
don’t you know me? I am. your 
little sparrow. 

OxLp Man (In amazement): But — but 
you cannot be! You are a lovely 
lady — a beautiful princess! 
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Sparrow: Your little sparrow was 
really a fairy princess, old man. 
And because the old woman cut off 
my tongue I can never be a sparrow 
again! 

Otp Man (Happily): But you can 
talk! You are not hurt. You are 
well and happy. You must be a 
fairy, indeed! 

Sparrow: And so— welcome to our 
home, honorable friend. These are 
my children—my ten sons, and 
my daughters. Greet our honored 
guest, my children. (The children 
lead the Oty Man to the recess and 
seat him with great dignity, all bowing 
low.) 

Otp Man (Still very much amazed): 
B — but this is amazing! My little 
sparrow, so happy and beautiful! 
Such a lovely home! Such fine 
children! How blessed are you, in- 
deed! 

Sparrow: My daughters, bring food 
for our guest. My sons, let us have 
music for him. (Some of the daughters 
bring little table and a tray. They 
pour his tea. The sons bring out 
several Oriental instruments and play, 
etc.) 

Oxtp Man (Jn great satisfaction): Such 
hospitality! 

Sparrow: And now my children, we 
must entertain our guest. My sons, 
will you show the honorable old man 
a march. (The boys drill, with great 
pomp and dignity.) 

Oup Man: Such fine sons, indeed! 

Sparrow: And now, my daughters, 

& you may dance for our guest. (To 
soft Oriental music the girls do a 
graceful slow dance.) 

Otp Man: Thank you, thank you. 


Such beauty! Such grace! (7'o Spar- 
ROW) It is indeed a great comfort to 
me to find you so well and happy and 
surrounded by such luxuries, when I 
feared to find you ill and sorrowful. 
Now I can return home with a light 
heart. 

Sparrow: But need you go? Please 
stay a longer time here with us. 

Outp Man: I am afraid I must return. 
Though my wife is often angry and 
unkind, she is all I have and she will 
be expecting me. And now that I 
know you are happy, I can return 
with my heart at ease. And many 
thanks for your gracious hospitality, 
dear friend. 

Sparrow: But wait, I have a gift for 
you before you go. My sons, bring 
in the two chests. (Two chests are 
brought in, one large and one small.) 

Sparrow: Because you were so kind 
to me when I lived with you, one of 
these chests is yours. Which do you 
choose? 

Otp Man: This is kind of you, indeed. 
But I will choose the smaller one. 
The small one is more fitting to grace 
my poor house. Besides I am too old 
and feeble to carry sucha heavy 
box as the other. 

Sparrow: The smaller one is yours, 
honorable friend. We will help to 
put it on your back — so. (They put 
the box on his back.) And now, 
good-by. And may the richest 
blessings go with you. (They all bow 
low, very ceremoniously, while soft 
music plays. The OLD MAN smiles at 
them and departs.) 

CURTAIN 
* ok x 
(Continued on page 52) 





ScENE 3 

Settine: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: The Otp Woman is walking 
up and down impatiently. Her wash- 
ing is finished and the clothes are 
spread on the boxes and bench. The 
Oxtp Man enters, carrying his boz. 

Otp Woman: Well, where have you 
been all this time? And why are you 
so late? And what is that box there 
on your back? 

Otp Man: Patience, patience, old 
woman. I found the sparrow. And 
instead of being hurt and unhappy 
she is well and rich! She lives in a 
beautiful home in the forest. She is 
really a fairy princess and not a 
sparrow at all! 

Ou_p Woman: Well and rich! A fairy 
princess! 

Oup Man: She gave me delicious food 
and treated me royally. And when 
I left she gave me this box. (The 
Op Woman is almost beside herself 
with curiosity.) There were two 
boxes, one much bigger than this 
one. But I chose the smaller one. I 
am too weak and old to carry a very 
heavy load. 

Outp Woman: But what is in it? 

Oup Man: We willsee. We will open it. 

Otp Woman: Quick, quick! Don’t 
stand there so stupidly! Open the 
lid! (She pulls the lid back.) Rubies 
and pearls! Treasure indeed! We 
are rich! 

Outp Man: Jewels! Beautiful jewels! 
(As if to himself) Oh, my little 
tongue-cut sparrow, how kind you 
are! Thank you, thank you! 

Oty Woman: But the big box! You 
silly old man, why didn’t you bring 

the big box? Just think what we 





have lost! We might have had twice 
as much treasure as this! Oh, Oh, 
Oh! I will go and find this place in 
the forest! I will find the sparrow 
and get the big box . . . the big box. 
. (She runs out of the room.) 
CURTAIN 

+ * ~ 

ScENE 4 

Settine: Same as Scene 2. 

At Rise: The Sparrow and her chil- 
dren are busy about their house. A 
loud pounding is heard on the door. 
Before the SPARROW can answer, the 
Otp Woman pushes open the door 
and rushes in. 

Otp Woman (Angrily): Do I have to 
stand here knocking all night? 
Well, is this the sparrow’s house? 

Sparrow: Greetings, honorable guest. 
Yes, I am the one who was once a 
sparrow in your home. Will you sit 
down and have tea with us? 

Outp Woman: No, you need not trouble 
yourself! I did not come, as the old 
man did, to be fed and entertained! 
I have come to get the box which he 
so stupidly left behind. I shall soon 
go if you will give me the box. That 
is all I want! 

Sparrow (A little sadly, speaking to her 
sons): Bring the box. (When the box 
is brought, the OLD WoMAN seizes it 
and drags it away without any 
thanks.) 

CURTAIN 
* * * 
INTERLUDE 
(Before curtain) 

The Oup Woman struggles along, drag- 
ging the box, which seems to be growing 
heavier and heavier. She is very tired 
and at last sits on the box to rest. 
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Otp Woman: What a load! 











What a 
load! It seems to grow heavier and 
heavier as I drag it along! What 
heavy jewels must be inside! Ah, the 
jewels! I must take just a peep be- 
fore I go any farther! (She unties 
the chest and peeps under the lid. 
Then, with a shriek she closes it, 
quickly fastens the catch, and sits up 
on the box.) What terrible magic is 
this? These are no jewels! Oh, oh! 
What will become of me? I am lost! 
(She hesitates) But —I really didn’t 
see very well — perhaps I am mis- 
taken. Surely there must be jewels 
in the box! I must have imagined’ 
what I saw! I'll just take another 
peep! (As she raises the lid again, it 
is pushed open and a crowd of Hob- 
goblins jump out and run after her as 
she runs off, shrieking.) 

* * x 


Scene 5 


Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 
AT Rise: The Otp MAN is sitting alone. 


There is a loud pounding on the door. 


OLtp Woman (Outside): Let me in! 


Let me in! (The Otp Man quickly 
opens the door and lets in his wife. 
She pushes the door shut and stands 
with her back against it, panting.) Oh 
...0h...oh! The big box was filled 
with horrible goblins! I thought my 
time had come! They ran after me, 
but I finally lost them in the woods. 


Oh me, oh me! No jewels at all... 
only hobgoblins! 


Oup Man (Very sternly): It is your own 


wickedness which has finally over- 
taken you! You deserve to be 
punished. The goblins are your own 
cross words and wicked ways come 
back to you in that form. (A terrible 
howling is heard outside.) 


Otp Woman: Oh, oh, don’t let the 


goblins in! I can hear them outside! 
Don’t let them in! They have come 
for me — oh — oh. 


Outp Man: If you will promise to be 


kind and good—to mend your 
ways, and never be cruel or unkind 
again, the goblins will not trouble 
you. 


OLp Woman (Tearful in her eagerness) : 


Oh, I will. I will! You will not know 
me! I will be a different woman. I 
will be a good wife to you! I will be 
so good and kind! I will never be 
cross again! I promise! Wait! I will 
bring your cushion! Your table! I 
will make tea for you! See how very 
kind I am! (She bustles about in 
great excitement.) 


Outp Man: But remember .. . if you 


forget at all . . . if you are cross or 

unkind a single time . . . the goblins 

are waiting to carry you away! 

(The OLD WoMAN is pouring the tea 

and smiling, as the curtain falls.) 
THE END 
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Galloping Steeds 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 

Perer | 

JACKIE 

LARRY 

MARGIE 

PATSEY 

POLLY 

JACK-IN-THE-Box 

Teppy, the bear 

Towser, the gingham dog 

Toors, the calico cat 

Mickry Mouse 

PoPpEYE 

DonaLp Duck 

Rosa, the doll 

Mammy, a colored doll 

Jack Tar, the sailor dolt 

SETTING: A nursery. 

At Rise: The toys are scattered about 
the room. JACK-IN-THE-Box is shut 
into his box. Teppy lies carelessly 
on the floor, as though thrown there. 
The three Dots sit up against the 
wall. Towser and Toots sit, face to 
face, at right. Porrye, DonaLp 
Duck, and Mickey Mouse stand 
against the wall. 

The six children gallop in on broom- 
stick steeds with cardboard horses’ 


/The Children 





Toys 





heads. They line up, center, facing 
audience, and sing to the tune of “The 
Campbells are coming.” 

ALL: 
Galloping, galloping, on we go. 





We’re taking a gay little trip, you 
know, 
Through Toyland and back, and — 
it’s cheerio! 
Galloping, galloping on we go. 
We're galloping, galloping on our 
way. 
How do you do? (All bow) It’s a 
very nice day. 
We'll rest up our horses a while, and 
stay 
Before we go galloping on our way. 
Perer (Getting off his horse): 
Come on, let’s have a look around. 
But hush! and don’t let’s make a 
sound. (Finger at lips.) 
And first, I know, each lady needs 
To haveus help them off their steeds. 
(The Boys get off hobby horses, and 
help the Grrus off their steeds, lean- 
ing horses against the wall, left.) 
LARRY: 
Well, folks, this is Toyland, but it 
seems to me 
It looks just like the nursery. 
There’s my Jack-in-the-Box — I left 
him there (Points) 
And there is Polly’s Teddy Bear. 
(Points.) 
JACKIE: 
There’s the gingham dog and the 
calico cat ’ 
All ready to have the same old spat 
That the poem tells about, you 











know. 
I hope they have it before we go. 
Larry: 
We left our toys a long time past. 
We must have got no place very fast. 
Marate (Wails): 
You told us we were going away 
And that we’d travel far today. 
Don’t want to play with the same 
old toys 
Nor with the same old girls and boys. 
PaTsEY: 
Don’t be a baby, and please don’t 
cry. 
We'll see the world, dear, by and by. 
When the clock strikes, you wait and 
see 
How full of pep the toys will be. 
POoLLy: 


Let’s all take hands, and look 
around. 

On tiptoe, hush! don’t make a 
sound. 


All the toys think we’ve gone to bed. 
We'll fool ’em, and stay here instead. 
(They take hands, and tiptoe around 
stage and as they pass JACK-IN-THE- 
Box, he pops out of his box, and says 
“Boo.” Clock strikes 12.) 
JACK-IN-THE-Box: 
Hello! Such fun to have you here. 
We'll all have fun, folks; never fear. 
For every night, from twelve to two, 
The toys all grow as big as you. 
And we can play about, and frolic, 
And eat until we get the colic. (Rubs 
stomach.) 
In my box I don’t even have to stay. 
I can climb out and run and play. 
(Does so.) 
Treppy Bear (Yawns and stretches) : 

Ho hum! I guess it’s time to get up. 
Come, calico cat and gingham pup. 





Get going, Popeye, and Mickey 
Mouse. 
Not a creature is stirring all through 
the house. 
Poprye (Chants): 
I’m Popeye, the sailor man, 
And ever since I began 
My spinach I’ve eaten 
So I can’t be beaten. 
I’m Popeye, the sailor man. 
Mickey Movuse (Jn a squeaky voice): 
I’m Mickey Mouse, and I like to 
please! 
I like apple pie, and I like cheese. 
(Pats stomach.) 
I like the calico cat and the gingham 
pup. 
I like children, too, and I don’t eat 
em up. 
Donatp Duck (Waddling about) : 
It makes me cross as anything 
To have to be led around by a string. 
At night I can get off the shelf 
And waddle around all by myself. 
TOWSER: 
Bow wow! Bow wow! I’m glad it’s 
night. 
It’s time for us to have our fight. 
Toots: 
Meow! I don’t feel like fighting now. 
Let’s just shake paws, and take a 
bow. 
(They shake hands and bow first to 
each other, then to the audience.) 
Rosa: 
I’m a gay little dolly, as you can see. 
It’s nice to have you play with me. 
But now that it’s night, it’s nicer, 
too, 
For me to be able to play with you. 
Mammy: 
I’m a little colored dolly 
And I’m always gay and jolly. 


And when the moon is shining 
bright 

It simply fills me with delight 

To join with all the toys in play 

When we pretend that night is day. 


Jack Tar: 


I am Jack Tar, you’ve heard of me. 
I’m as jolly a dolly as I can be. 

To entertain you I will do 

A sailor’s hornpipe dance for you. 
(He does the sailor’s hornpipe. Clock 
strikes two. The Toys immediately 
run back to their places. JACK-IN- 
THE-Box hops back into his box and 
pulls down the cover. TeEppy lies 
down on the floor, the Douts sit down 
against the wall.) 

PETER: 


The nursery clock has just struck 
two; 

So mount your steeds, for that’s our 
cue 

To gallop quickly to our beds 

And on our pillows lay our heads. 

(All get on hobby horses and face 

towards left, singing.) 


ALL: 


Galloping, galloping on our way 

After we’ve had such a busy day. 

Things are not always what they 
seem. 

We're galloping, galloping in a 
dream. 

(They gallop out.) 


THE END 


The Princess Who Gouldn’t Dance 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 

MARCIA 

SYLVIA 

GLORIA 

ALICIA 

BENECIA 

PATRICIA 

SettinG: Part of the palace grounds. 


At Ruse: Five little Princesses 


(Sytvia, Guoria, Avicia, BENECIA 
and Patricia) are all in a row hold- 
ing out their pretty skirts, while an- 
other little Princess, Marcia, is 
standing in front of them. We know 
in a moment that she is telling them 
just how to dance. 


MakcIA: 


Three steps to the right, and stand 
on your toe, 





Bring feet together and curtsey low. 
(The little girls watching her do just 
as she does, stepping to the right and 
finally curtseying very deeply; but 
Patricia who loses her balance makes 
an awkward bow.) 

Dear me, Patricia, you almost fell. 
You really don’t do anything well. 


Sytvia: Patricia, you never will learn 


to dance. 


Guori: To be light and graceful you 


haven’t a chance. 


PaTRICIA: 


Maybe I can’t do your one-two- 
three; 

But wonderful things have come to 
me. 


Marcia: 


But, what, Patricia? I’d like to 








Pa 











know 

Just what are the things that excite 
you so. 

Patricia: The flowers and the wind 
and the little brook. 

Marcia: They’re for us all if we want 
to look. 

PATRICIA: 

But you don’t want to look; you’d 
rather say 

Your one-two-three and forget to 
play. 

MaRclia: 

Now let’s do a waltz—like this 
(Waltzes around quite prettily) You 
see 

How pretty and easy your steps can 
be. 

(The five waltz merrily around, but 

PATRICIA is very awkward.) 

ALICIA: 

Dear me, Patricia, what will you do 

If somebody wants to waltz with 
you? 

BENECIA: 

We all will be asked to the palace 
ball; 

And the way you waltz wouldn’t do 
at all. 

Makcia: 

Let us curtsey again — to left — to 
right. (And, again, they make 
their little curtseys) 

We certainly make a beautiful sight. 
(But, again, Patricia loses her 
balance.) 

Patricia, I’m really in despair. 

You’re dreadfully clumsy — and you 
don’t care. 

Parricia: I care, but I just can’t man- 
age my feet. 

Marcia: Then straighten them out as 

a special treat. 








Sytv1a: For some day a prince will ask 
you to dance, 
Guoria: And he’ll never give you an- 
other glance — 
Auicia: If you step on his feet and 
tumble down — 
Benecia: You'll never, I’m sure, wear 
a royal crown. 
MaRcIA: 
We’ve danced so prettily to and fro, 
I think I'll call myself Curtsey-Low. 
(She curtseys.) 
Sytvia: I’d like to be known as 
Twinkle-Toes. (Twirls around.) 
GLORIA: 
It’s lovely, and since it’s the name 
you chose, 

I’m Magic Slipper. (Out goes her 
little foot) That’s pretty, too. 
Auicia: For me I think, Fairy-Foot 

will do. (Balances on one foot.) 
Benecia: Light-as-Air—how’s that 
for a name? (Around she waltzes.) 
Marcia: Doesn’t it all make a happy 
game? 
SYLvI1A: 
And now, Patricia, what about you? 
You haven’t said just what you'll do. 
Guoria: Does thinking about it make 
you frown? 
Patricia: I think I'll be known as 
Thistledown. 
MakcIa: 
Thistledown! Thistledown! Oh, dear 
me! (Laughs behind her hand) 
That’s just as funny as it can be. 
Benecia (Laughing): You’re anything 
but light on your toes. 
Auicta (Laughing): You’re very clumsy 
as everyone knows. 
SYLvIA: 
Come along, you girls — there’s time 
to play 








Before the musicians come our way. 
GLORIA: 
Don’t forget that we dance tonight. 
Our practice today must be just 
right. 
Benecia: Let’s start together and run 
a race, 
Auicta: Then come right back to this 
very place. 
(The five run off at left, laughing and 
chattering; but Patricia stands a bit 
forlorn, looking after them but not 
atiempting to follow.) 
PATRICIA: 
I wonder what will happen to me 
When I dance tonight where the 
court can see 
How very awkward I am. They'll 
know 
That I can’t glide gracefully to and 
fro. 
(Suddenly a gay little voice comes on 
the air, and some unseen person 
whispers, quite clearly.) 
Voice: 
But you can glide gracefully to and 
fro. 
This is the brook that tells you so. 
PATRICIA: 
Oh, what is that? Can it really be 
That my little brook is talking to 


me? 
(Again comes the little voice) 
VoIce: 
I turn to the left and I turn to the 
right, 


and so, tonight, 





I keep my balance 


To the one-two-three you'll gently 
bend 

Because the brook is your faithful 
friend. 

(Already Parricta is practicing her 

sieps — one-two-three, stand on her 
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toes and then curtsey. What’s more 
she’s keeping her balance.) 
PATRICIA: 
Oh, I can do it — I really can — 
Thank you, brook, for your helpful 
plan. 
(Then, all of a sudden, there comes 
another voice — very sweet and very 
plaintive.) 
2ND VOICE: 
Patricia, dear, just watch me sway 
If you want to do it the proper way. 
I’m your flower friend — this is my 
chance 
To help you, my dear, learn to 
dance. 
(And Parricia begins to sway back 
and forth, and not once does she lose 
her balance.) 
PATRICIA: 
Thanks, dear flower, oh, thanks a lot. 
I’ll sway back and forth in this fairy 
spot. 
(Once again comes a sighing little 
voice, almost like the strains of a wind 
harp.) 
3RD VOICE: 
I am the wind, and I love you, too, 
Waltz with me now, Patricia — do. 
(Before she knows it, Patricia is 
waltzing very beautifully.) 
PATRICIA: 
I can waltz, dear wind—-I’m as 
light as air! 
I am blown like thistledown here and 
there. 
(And then, all of a sudden, all the 
other little PRINCESSES run tn.) 
Marcia: 
The music is here — it’s about to 
play. 
Form your line in the usual way. 
(At the sound of the music they begin 








a gay little dance; and PaTRIciA is 
dancing as prettily as her com- 
panions. From time to time, each of 
the Princwsses glances at PATRICIA 
in surprise; and as the music dies 
away and the dance is ended Marcia 
rushes to PATRICIA.) 

Marcia: Patricia! What’s happened? 


You dance so well. 
PATRICIA: 

The brook and the flower have cast 
a spell; 

The wind has given a magic chance. 

The awkward princess has learned 
to dance! 

THE END 


Doll Shop Window 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
GWENDOLYN 
BILLy 
KEWPIES 
SQuasH 
PAULA 
NURSE 
Mrs. CLARKE 
CLERK 

Settrine: A shop window. 

At Rise: GwENDOLYN stands stage 
left. Near her stands the Satvor. 
Left stand the two Kewri1r Do.tis and 
center rear, SQUASH sits in a slumped 
position. 

GWENDOLYN: Really, Billy, (Glances at 
Squasu but talks only to the SArLor.) 
I’m ashamed to be in the same 
window with that weird creature! 
And such a name! Squash! 

Bruty: Shush! She’ll hear you! 

GWENDOLYN: I don’t care if she does! 
The idea! Putting her . . . in the 
same window with me! (Smooths her 
dress.) 

Brty (Glancing approvingly at her): 
My! But you certainly are pretty! 

GwWENDOLYN (Proudly): Yes! And ex- 


Dolls 


pensive! That’s why J haven’t been 
sold before. I’m too expensive for 
an ordinary child. I’ll have a won- 
derful home! 
Bruxy (Sadly):I. . .1I. . . guess little 
girls don’t like boy dolls very much! 
GWENDOLYN (Indifferently): Oh, some 


one will come along and buy you 
eventually, don’t worry. 

Kewrties: We. . . we'd like to find a 
home, too. 

GWENDOLYN (Sniffs): Humph! You’re 
so old-fashioned! I doubt if anyone 
would want you! 

Kewpigs: Oh! (They look sad.) 

Briiy: You shouldn’t talk so, Gwendo- 
lyn. It isn’t kind. 

GWENDOLYN (Shrugs): Well, who 
cares? I’m sure I don’t have to 
worry about what they think! 
(Bitty shakes his head and looks 
apologetically at the KEwPtss.) 

SquasH:I1.. . I’d like a home, too. 

GweEnDOoLyN: And who would be crazy 
enough to buy you? 

Briiy: Gwendolyn! 

Squasa: Oh! 

GWENDOLYN: You’re just an old rag 











doll! Why, you can’t even sit up 

straight! 

Bry: But that isn’t her fault! 

GWENDOLYN: Humph! You can dance! 
The Kewpies can, too! And J can 
sing and I’m pretty and richly 
dressed! She’s just an old rag! 
(SquasH looks very sad.) 

Brixy: But that isn’t very kind! 

Gwenpbo.yn: I don’t have to be kind 
to her! 

Bitty: Shush! Some one is coming! 
(The Douts all stiffen up. PavuLa 
and NuRSE enter.) 

Nurse (Pausing): Oh, look, Paula. 
Here are some dolls! Your mother 
said I should buy you one today. 

Pavia (Indifferently): But I have a 
lot of dolls, Nurse. I... I don’t 
think I want any more. They’re 
stiff and cold. 

Nourse: These look like very nice dolls. 
Perhaps they can do things. I’ll go 
ask the clerk and you wait here. 

Pavta: All right. (Nurs& exits. Mrs. 
CLARKE enters.) 

Mrs. CLARKE: Hello, little girl. 

Pav ta: Hello. 

Mrs. CLARKE: My goodness! Look at 
the dolls! Why, there are some 
Kewpie dolls! (Points.) 

Pavia: Oh, is that what they’re 
called? 

Mrs. CuarKE (Laughs): Yes. My, it 
reminds me of the time before I got 
married! My Jackie . . . he was a 
sailor! He brought me one of those 
dolls that he had won by throwing 
darts at balloons in an amusement 
park! 

Pauta (Interested): Oh, did he? 

Mrs. CuarRKE: Yes! Ah... 

were the days! 


those 





Pavuta: But what happened to it? 

Mrs. CuarKE: Oh, I carried it around 
for years, but it got pretty badly 
chipped up. Finally it became 
broken. My Jackie being a sailor 
we moved around a great deal. Ah 
. . but they do take me back! (Looks 
longingly at the Kewrres.) 

Pavuta: But you can buy them if you 
wish. 

Mrs. CuaRKE: I’m a grown woman 
with Jackie gone these many years, 
child, and have little cash to go 
spending it for lost dreams. The 
pennies I have saved must go for a 
gift for my grandson. Poor lad, he’s 
been in bed for several weeks. 
(CLERK and Nurse enter. Mrs. 
CuARKE and Pavia move to the side 
and look into the window, their backs 
to the audience. Nurse looks at 
Pavia and then points to GwEN- 
DOLYN.) 

Pavia: I don’t know .. . 

Mrs. CLARKE: Sure .. . and it’s a 
beautiful doll. . . though just a wee 
bit pouty! (Pauta nods. The Nurse 
gestures to the CLERK who winds up 
GWENDOLYN. GWENDOLYN steps for- 
ward stiffly. Smiles.) 

GweEnpbo.yn: I can talk. Hello, little 
girl! I am very pretty. See? (She 
turns around slowly.) I can sing! 
(Sings a popular song or “Pretty 
Baby.” Pavuwta shakes her head. 
GWENDOLYN pouts and goes back to 
place.) 

Pauta: She’s haughty. 

Mrs. CuaRKEe: Aye, that she is. 
Spoiled! (The Nurse points to the 
Sartor and Pauta nods. The CLERK 
winds up Brtuy who does a hornpipe. 

Pauta claps but shakes her head. 

















Mrs. CLARKE nods in delight and 

starts to count her pennies.) 

Mrs. CiarkKeE: Ah, I hope you don’t 
want him, little girl. He is just the 
thing for my little grandson. 

Pavia: No. I want you to have him. 
He is fun to watch but that’s not the 
kind of a doll I need. 

Mrs. CuiarKe: Ah, I’m glad. (She 
exits and the CLERK points to the 
Kewrirs. Pavia nods and they 
dance. Mrs. CLARKE now appears 
on stage and stands to one side watch- 
ing them with great delight. When 
they stop, Pauua beckons to the NURSE 
who comes down out of the window to 
her. Mrs. Cuarke talks to the 
CLERK, in pantomime, evidently buy- 
ing the Sartor who grins happily as 
he goes off with her.) 

Nurse (As she enters): Do you want 
the Kewpie dolls, Paula? 

Pauta (Taking money from her own 
purse): I want to buy them for Mrs. 
Clarke. She would love to have 
them! 

NourseE:. . . But your mother gave me 
money to buy what you wanted. 

Pauta (Giving the Nurse the money): 
But I want to buy these. 

Nourse: Well, all right. But don’t you 
want that beautiful doll? 

Pauta (Shuddering): No! She’s cold 
and haughty! 

Nurse: Well, I’ll see what else the 
clerk has. (She exits as Mrs. 
CLARKE enters with the Sartor. 
NURSE appears at the window and 
sends down the KEWPIES. 

Mrs. CLARKE: Ah, my dear, isn’t this 
a wonderful gift for my poor lad? 

Pavuua: It is indeed! And I have a 


present for you, Mrs. Clarke. 

Mrs. CuarKE: A gift for me? Why, 
lassie, and what could you be giving 
me? 

Pavuta (Happily as the Kewptss enter) : 
These dolls! These dolls! 

Mrs. CuarKE: Ohhh! 

Pauta: They’re for you! I bought 
them myself, with my own money! 
Mrs. CLARKE: Oh, but that’s kind of 
you! I do thank you. They will 

make me very happy! 

Pavuta: I’m so glad! 

Mrs. Cuarke: Ah, this has been a 
happy day! But you haven’t a doll 
for yourself! (NuRsE pretends to rap 
on window. PauLa and Mrs. CLARKE 
and Douts turn to the shop window, 
The CLERK winds up SquasH who 
tries to stand, but flops all about. 
Pavuta laughs, claps her hands, nods. 
The Nurs& pays the CLERK.) 

Pav.a: Oh, wasn’t she funny? 

Mrs. Cuiarke: And she looked happy, 
too! And rather sweet! 

Pavta: She’s so soft she can’t stand up 
straight! (Nurse and Squasu enter. 
Pau.a runs to SquasH and embraces 
her.) Oh, I knew it! She’s soft and 
cuddly! I can take her to bed with 
me and I’ll never be lonely again! 
(SquasH grins happily.) 

Nurse (Glancing in at the pouting 
GWENDOLYN): But that is a beauti- 
ful doll! 

Pauta: Oh, no! She’s cold and 
haughty and there’s a cruel smirk 
on her face! I have the most beauti- 
ful doll of them all! (The Sartor and 
the Kewrtes nod happily. They all 
exit leaving a saddened GWENDOLYN.) 

THE END 








Part Four 


Vocational Guidance Play 





Pop’s Place 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

Pop JENKS 

Harry, High school student and clerk 
at Pop’s Place. 

Winpy 

PHIL 

STEWTIE 

SMITTY 

JERRY 

RONNIE 

CaROL 

JupDyYy 

JANE | 

Dr. ILMAN 

Dr. BRAND 

Dr. JOHNSON 

ScENE 1 

Settinc: Pop’s Place — an ice cream 
parlor. 

At Rise: Jupy and JANE are seated with 
Winpy and Pur at the table down 
left. They are in various stages of 
consuming sandwiches and sodas. 
Harry is busy wiping the counter 
with a cloth, up right. Soft music is 
coming from the juke box, down right. 

Winpy (Loudly — after a moment): 
What did you put in this sandwich, 
Harry? It’s tougher than my ski 
boots. 

Harry: It’s bologna. That’s what you 
asked for and that’s what you got. 
You gotta chew it. It ain’t cheese. 

Jupy: Harry, it isn’t cheese. Do watch 
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your grammar. 
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Harry (With disgust): Okay! So it 
isn’t cheese. It’s still bologna. 

Winpy: You ought to grind it up and 
soak it in acid for a couple of weeks. 
I’ll bet Pop Jenks had this around 
for « month. 

Put: Two months, maybe. (Music 
stops.) 

Harry: If you have to know, it was 
here when I came last June. But 
you wanted bologna, and that’s 
what you got. 

Winpy: Ogh! And I'll bet [ll get 
ptomaine, too. 

JANE: If you didn’t work so hard at 
being a he-man and go after meat 


all the time, you would stick to fig © 


squares and be contented. 

Winpy: Yeh? You know what I found 
in a fig square the other day? 

Jupy: Figs? 

Winpy: Raspberries! Pop got his 
signals mixed. He’s color blind any- 
way. 

Puit: Where is Pop? I haven’t seen 
him around all week. He gone 
away? 

Winpy: Maybe he’s trying to round 
up another bologna for next year. 
Wants to get his brand on it early. 

JANE: Is Pop sick, Harry? 

Harry: Well, he ain’t exactly sick. 

Jupy (Quickly): He isn’t exactly sick. 

Harry: Okay. He isn’t sick. ,I wish 
you’d lay off my grammar. This 














ain’t — isn’t school. 

Pui: So what’s wrong with Pop? 

Harry: He’s got worries. Business 
worries. That’s what. 

Winpy: Oh, who hasn’t? Why I have 
them. My father says I’m a five 
hundred dollar exemption but he 
can’t figure how he can keep me 
down to that figure. Huh. Worries. 
Pop’s got a store. You have to ex- 
pect worries. 

Harry: Yeh? Not the kind he has. 
Pop has this store, sure. He sells 
ice cream, cokes, sandwiches. But 
who buys ’em? 

Winpy: We do! 

Pui: The whole high school. 

Harry (Disdainfully) : Phooey! There’s 
no profit in the whole gang. 

Puit: What do you mean, no profit? 
He went up a nickle on sundaes, 
didn’t he? 

Harry: Not until after he had to pay 
more for ice cream and fountain 
syrup. There’s a lot of stuff that 
goes to waste around here. 

Winpy: Me thinks a lot of it goes into 
bologna. (All laugh.) 

Harry (Seriously): Okay, have your 
joke. I know Pop’s worried about 
his business. There’s not enough 
turnover. Too few customers. 

Jupy: There’s always a crowd when 
I’m here. 

Harry: Sure, sure. It’s the high school 
gang. Nobody else can get in here 
when they’re here. Nobody wants 
to, either. And what do they buy? 

Winpy (Quickly): Bologna! 

Harry (Ignoring him): They buy a 
coke and a fig square. Maybe once 
in a while a double malted. They 
sit here and take up the tables all 





afternoon and all Saturday morning. 
Where’s the profit? 

Winpy (With pretended dignity): My 
friend, are you insinuating that we 
are not welcome in Pop Jenk’s 
bologna grill and frappe factory? 
(Rising.) 

Harry (Moving around to front of 
counter) : Okay, clown if you want to. 
You asked what was the matter with 
Pop. He stays away when the 
gang’s here because he likes us, and 
he just can’t bear to kick us out. 

Winpy: Aha! A fine line, Handsome 
Harry, and well spoken. (Sits again 
— normal manner) The old goat’s 
making plenty and you know it. 
Maybe you are just softening us up 
for another hitch in prices, eh? 

Harry: I ain’t .. . er, I’m not kidding. 
It costs money to run a store, and 
you have to get a profit. (During 
the following StewTrm, JERRY, and 
Smitty stroll in centre, casually move 
to table right, centre.) Figure it out. 
There’s taxes, all kinds of taxes, 
rent, new equipment, overhead, 
lighting and stuff, spoilage, wages. 
Not that I get much for after school 
and Saturdays. But it all adds up. 
And if you don’t get a big turnover 
you don’t even get the two per cent 
profit average that a lot of beginning 
stores figure is the minimum. Pop’s 
not getting rich. 

Stewtie: Can the lecture in eco- 
nomics. Use it in class tomorrow. 
Rustle me up a large coke. Put a 
little more oke in it this time, too. 

JERRY: Whip me up a mocha frappe, 
with some snap. 

Smitty: A small coke on the run. 

Harry (Moving behind counter): 


What’s your hurry? You guys got 

all day. 

Stewtre: Sure, but it will take that 
long to get waited on. (Stretching) 
We can wait. (To other table) Hi, 
soaks. What gives, Windy? 

Winpy: Bologna—and I 
bologna! Try it. 

SrewtiE: What with these braces on 
my uppers? I know better. 

Jupy: Did you know Pop’s worried? 

Smitty: So am I. That F in algebra 
didn’t help me much. 

JERRY: Pop getting old? What’s he 
worried about? 

Puit: Harry says he’s worried about 
us. 

Jerry: So are our parents. They'll 
worry enough without Pop’s help. 
Winpy: He says we’re poor for his 
business. We take up room and 
only buy a coke. So he can’t buy a 

yacht on that! 

Harry (Now serving the three at the 
table): You don’t get the point. Pop 
never said a word about it. I know 
he’s not getting enough of the cus- 
tomers who pay. 

Srewt1e: Oh, just drumming up trade, 
eh? Want to sell some of those 
dollar boxes of candy that you’ve 
had here a couple of years? 

JERRY: Don’t we all come here? Don’t 
we all pay our bills? 

Harry (Emphatically): No! 

Jerry: Okay, but we all come here. 

Harry (He has now served them and has 
moved back to counter): Yeh, and 
everything you buy goes on the cuff. 
Maybe you pay, maybe you don’t. 
Then Pop buys some new silver, or 
some new plates. What happens? 

Winpy: Don’t tell us, let us guess. 


mean 








You break the plates and pour the 
silver down the drain. 

Harry: You mean the gang collects it 
for souvenirs. You know how much 
property was lost or broken after the 
Barlow game? Seven dollars and 
eighty five cents’ worth. 

Pui: Yeh, but we only play Barlow 
once a year. 

Jupy: I think I get the point. Pop 
does have his worries. Maybe we 
ought to do something about it. 

Phil: We could stay away. 

JANE: That wouldn’t help. 

Smitty: I can’t worry about anything 
but my algebra. I need some cheer- 
ing up myself. How about some 
music? Who’s got a nickel? 

Winpy: Harry. He’s a working man. 

Harry: Put your own nickels in. 

Winpy: Harry, my lad, after that long, 
sour lecture, you could surely spare 
a nickel for a little cheer. Who 
knows, maybe our spirits will be 
lifted and we'll buy another coke. 
Or even a sundae. (Harry just 
leans on counter — not impressed) All 
right, my lad. You asked for it. 
You want to sit beside me in that 
English test tomorrow, eh? Could 
be you don’t know some of the 
answers, eh? You got a nickel for 
the juke box? : 

JANE: Oh, Windy, I’m ashamed of you. 
That’s blackmail. 

Harry (Going right, putting nickel in 
juke box): Pop’s not the only one 
who loses money working around 
here. 

Winpy: But lad, think of the educa- 
tion you are getting. Eighty in an 
English exam, maybe. 

Harry (As music starts to play— 
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plays quietly through—in_ back- 

ground): But not for free! I’m the 

only guy in the high school that has 
to pay tuition. (Enter Carou and 

RONNIE — they go right. General 

greetings from others.) 

RonniE (As they sit): What’s on the 
grill? 

Jupy: Bologna. Ask Windy. 

Ronnte: A couple of double chocolate 
malteds coming up on the double. 
What say, Harry? 

Harry (Now at counter): On the cuff? 

Ronnie: Right. Payday is come next 
Saturday. 

Harry: Yeh? Then you come next 
Saturday for the doubled malteds. 
No more on the cuff. Your bill is 
too high now. 

Caro: Oh, Harry. Ronnie’s word is 
good. 

Winpy: That guy’s disgustingly mer- 
cenary. Harry wouldn’t trust his 
own father to a coke. 

Harry: Pop’s given me orders. I have 
to guarantee fifty percent of all on 
the cuff out of my wages. I’m losing 
money working here. 

Ronnie: Would you stand there and 
see this little lady drooling for a 
malted while you question my 
credit? (Quietly). Just what is my 
little bill? 

Harry (Bringing forth list from behind 
counter): Look. Five dollars and 
twenty-four cents. 

Ronnie (Protestingly): What? Five 
dollars and twenty-four cents? Why 
you sticker up — you Jesse James. 
I don’t owe you that much! You 
can’t do that to me! I’ll have the 
law on you! I’ll hex you! 

Smitty: Yeah team! Let’s all hex him! 
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SrewTiE: He’s a robber! 

JANE: Such uncouth business methods! 
Must you cheat the man? 

Ronnie (Standing): Five twenty-four. 
Here, I have my own list. I’m an 
honest man. (Reaches in pocket and 
pulls out paper.) 

Harry: Okay, okay. So what does 
your list say? 

Ronnie: Here, I call you all to witness 
this. My bill is exactly five dollars 
and twenty cents. Where do you 
get the four cents, Chum? (All 
laugh. Music has now stopped.) 

Harry: You forgot the four cents I 
loaned you for chewing gum last 
Thursday. 

RonnNIE (Sitting down — calmly): Oh, 
oh! Okay. So I owe Pop five dollars 
and twenty-four cents. Do we get 
our double malteds? 

Harry: You'll get them this time, but 
remember I have to pay half. [’ll 
look for you Saturday. (Business of 
mixing frappes.) 

Stewtre: That’s another worry for 
Pop. Find you Saturday. 

Ronnie: He’ll find me right here, if I 
don’t get held up in a dentist’s 
office. 

Jupy: Toothache? 

Ronnie: No, headache. I have to in- 
terview a dentist. 

Winpy: Try a bologna sandwich. 
You'll have to see a dentist for sure. 

JANE: What do you have to interview 
a dentist for? 

Ronnie: You haven’t had that assign- 
ment in Vocational Civics yet, but 
you'll get it. You pick the career 
you think you want to follow for 
your lifetime, then you interview 
somebody who’s working at that 


career. I took dentistry. Now I 
have to corner a dentist, ask him 
how much education I’ll need, where 
I can get that education, how much 
money I can expect to make, what 
the hours of work are —all that 
stuff, you know. It’s not going to be 
a snap. 

Jerry: I'll say not. I have to get the 
same information from an engineer. 

Smitty: I picked a machinist. (HARRY 
serves RONNIE and CAROL.) 

Harry: Two frappes on the cuff. 
Speaking of careers, I thought I 
wanted to go into a store like this 
one, but I’m afraid to ask Pop those 
questions. Hours of work — end- 
less, conditions of work — terrible, 
profit — nothing. Anybody who 
thinks of starting out for himself in 
business ought to have at least ten 
thousand behind him to have a 
chance to make a go of it. Where 
will I ever get ten thousand dollars? 

Pui: You could hold up somebody. 
You do pretty well right here at 
that game. 

Jerry: Get Pop a lot more customers, 
maybe he’ll take you in partnership. 

JANE: Poor Pop. Why don’t you 
boys think of something to help him 
build up his business. 

Smitty: We could be sandwich men. 
You know, carry signs— Eat at 
Pop’s — 

Winpy: Correction — Dine at Pop’s 
— Die at home. 

Ronnie: Forget Pop. I still have to 
have my assignment ready next 
Monday. Imagine, barging into a 


dentist’s office and taking his time 
to ask all those questions. It’s all 
you can do to get an appointment a 








year ahead. 

Suirtry*'See him at home. (Harry has 
moved back to counter.) 

Ronnie: That’s not so easy. There’s 
such a shortage of dentists, many of 
them have evening office hours. 
Besides, they are like doctors. They 
might be called out any time on a 
case. No, I’d like to get one when 
he’s relaxed and free to talk. 

Caro.: If you could just sit around 
and sip a frappe with him. That 
would be something. Sort of com- 
bine business with pleasure. 

Winpy: Please don’t associate that 
word pleasure with a _ dentist. 
Rrrr! Open wider, please! Rrrr! 
What a career! 

JANE: Say that’s not a bad idea you 
had, Carol. Couldn’t we get a 
dentist down here? Then Ronnie 
could interview him. 

Winpy: And feed him bologna? He’d 
need a filling. 

Jerry: How about getting an engineer 
while you are at it. 

Caro : Listen, I have it. We all want 
to help Pop, don’t we? (General re- 
marks — ad lib — “‘Sure, Of course,” 
etc.) 

Ronnie: I'll pay my bill Saturday. I 
promise. 

Caro: No, I mean get him-more cus- 
tomers. Not just us kids who buy 
cokes and take up space. 

Winpy: I resent that space idea, lady. 

JANE: Keep quiet; Carol uas some- 
thing. 

Caro (Not mindful of interruptions): 
Why don’t we combine our fun and 
our school work, and still help Pop. 
Look — (Animated) We could get 
these professional people to spend a 
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half hour with us. We could ask 

them questions, have them talk 

about their careers, and .. . 

Harry (Interrupting — enthusiasti- 
cally): Sell ’em stuff — for cash! 

Smitty: Yeah team! 

CaroL: Exactly! — I don’t know just 
how it can work out, but let’s try it. 
Are you game? 

Ronnie: To see a dentist outside his 
office, I'll try anything. Give with 
the talk, Carol. (They all rise and 
gather about Caron as the curtain 
lowers.) 

ScENE 2 

Time: Two days later. 

Sertine: The same. 

At Rise: The same gang with a few addi- 
tional boys and girls together with Dr. 
IuMAN, Dr. Brann, and Dr. JOHN- 
SON are sitting at the tables. The 
tables have been pushed together and 
from appearances, a banquet is in 
progress. CAROL is silting at the head 
of the table, right. Beside her is 
Ronniz. Dr. IuMan faces the audi- 
ence at her left. The other DENTISTS 
are spaced about the tables. Conver- 
sation is general as the curtain opens. 
After a moment Caro. stands. 

Caro (Rapping for attention): Atten- 
tion, please! Attention, everyone. 
Dr. Ilman has the floor. (Talking 
subsides.) 

Dr. Inman (Rising — nodding): Mad- 
am President, boys and girls. I 
want to take this opportunity to 
thank you for a very pleasant ex- 
perience. (Looks at wrist watch) It 
has been most refreshing, but I have 

to get back to my office. (Smilingly) 

An aching tooth just won’t wait, you 

know. But before I go, I want to be 





sure I have answered all the ques- 
tions to your satisfaction. My col- 
leagues and I would certainly wel- 
come any of you young people who 
might be interested in studying for 
the profession of dentistry. You 
have all seen a dentist at work from 
the inside of the chair, come up to see 
us from the outside, sometime. 


StewtTieE: Dr. Iiman, do all dentists go 


to college first and then to dental 
school afterward? 


Dr. Iuman: Yes. Standards of the pro- 


fession are very high now, and one 
must be qualified to pass State Ex- 
aminations. A college course — 
predental is a prerequisite in most 
dental schools today. You know the 
degree of doctor of dental surgery is 
one that is not lightly awarded. You 
should plan on at least six years 
after high school. But there is a 
great need of dentists, and the need 
will continue as people become more 
and more dental minded. 


Jerry: Gosh, if you spend all that time 


and money just getting into the pro- 
fession, you must make a lot after 
you get started. 


Dr. Itman: I'll let one of my colleagues 


answer that. Dr. Johnson? 


Dr. Jounson (Rising): Harrumph. 


After that double malted I drank, 
I’m not sure I can think at all. I 
certainly have a lot of respect for the 
stomachs of the rising generation. 
(General laughter) Well, I thought 
you’d thrown the book at us today, 
but that question is a hard one to 
answer. It is very difficult to figure 
average incomes for dentists against 
today’s economy. Once the average 
was around four thousand a year — 


and it may still be in small com- 

munities. But largely a dentist’s 

income depends upon his clientele 
and his skill. It may range as high 

as twenty-five thousand dollars a 

year, but generally is much less. 

Ronnie: That’s a lot of money. 

Dr. Brann: There are a lot of teeth in 
this country, my lad. (All laugh.) 
Dr. Jonnson: I have to run along, too. 
I’ve been given to understand that 
I may feel free to come here and re- 
lax with you young people any time. 

Caro: Yes, sir. That’s the idea of 
this club. We're going to have as 
many of the professional business 
men and women here as possible. 
We'll not be so formal — this is our 
first meeting, you know. 

Dr. Inman: Why it’s just like a junior 
service club. 

Smitry: Yeah team. That’s it. Only 
we're going to call the place Pop’s 
Career and Hamburger Emporium. 

Dr. Branp (Rising): Call it what you 
will — the idea is great. This half 
hour has refreshed me immensely. 
Now I can drill with pleasure. 

Winpy (Groaning): Ohhhhh! Drill 
with pleasure — not for the guy in 
the chair. (All laugh.) 

Caro: Now if there are no more 
questions — 

Ronnie: I guess I have everything. 
Education . . . science and math 
courses . . . certain manual dexterity, 
steady nerves . . . work on feet much 
of the time. Gee, I’m going to have 
a swell paper for class this week. 

Jerry: Wait until I snare an engineer 

... (Dr. ILMAN is moving out followed 

by the other Dentists, only CAROL is 

standing.) 
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Harry: Come in any time. Even when 
the gang’s not here. Pop Jenks will 
be here then, and he’d be glad to see 
yee. 

Dr. Brann: We'll do that. Your 
coffee is just right. Now... what’s 
the bill? 

Harry: Your part was thirty cents... . 

Dr. Branp: Oh, no. I mean the whole 
bill. I want to pay the whole of it. 

Dr. Inman: You'll have to share honors 
with me on that... . 

Harry: Gee, you can’t do it. That’s 
one of the rules. Dutch treat. Every- 
body pays his own. 

Caro: That’s right. We don’t. want 
to take advantage of you. We'll 
pay ours. 

Dr. Jonnson: This time is the first. 
So let’s start it off right. We'll pay. 
How much? 

Harry: The whole bill is — let’s see — 
(Adds up) four dollars and eighty 
cents. 

Dr. Brann: Here’s five. That ought 
to cover it. You gentlemen can pay 
next time. Well, so long, boys and 
girls. (General acclaim of thanks... 
glad you came, etc.) 

Dr. Jonnson (Handing Harry an- 
other five dollar bill): And here’s five 
to credit for the club. I want to 
make sure you kids come here. I’m 
going to tell the Kiwanis about this 
tomorrow. 

Dr. Itman: I wouldn’t let Rotary 
out. Here’s my contribution. (Gives 
five dollars.) So long, see you some 
other time when I need a good lift. 
(They laughingly go out centre.) 

Harry: Gee, ten bucks credit. What’ll 
we do with that much! 

Srewrie: Ten bucks credit and I can’t 
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eat another thing! 

RonntE: We don’t have to spend the 
money right off. I got a lot of in-— 
formation about dentistry as a career 
for nothing. I’m not selfish. 

CaroL: Why not use that money to 
pay Pop for the old bills we’ve never 
settled. We did this to help him, 
didn’t we? 

Ronnie: And to help us. I already 
had my help, so it’s okay with me. 

Harry: I think that’s a swell idea. It 
won’t pay all of them, but it will 
help. 

Winpy: Wait a minute. Maybe 
Harry’s thinking of the fifty percent 
he had to kick in. He'll get his 
money back. 

Harry: Aw, that was just my own 
sales talk. Pop’s never said any- 
thing about the bills the gang owes. 
He just writes them off on overhead. 
Some overhead, too! 

Caro: All right. We'll pay the old 
bills. Now let’s pitch in and help 

. clear up this mess. 

JERRY: We clear it up, but no one ever 
asks us to help serve. 

Harry: I’m the only one who’s allergic 
to ice cream, that’s why. 

JERRY: Yeh? I’m allergic to dish- 
water. (Holds up hands) Dishpan 
hands, see. 

Ronnie (Starting to remove dishes): 
Come on, let’s go. 

Smirry: Yeah team! (Starts pushing 
tables back to places — dishes fall.) 
Harry: Take it easy. You'll cost us 
more than ten bucks. (Crowd starts to 
remove dishes, business of pushing 
tables back. During confusion Pop 
JENKS enters centre. Stands looking 
at them with a surprised expression. 


No one notices him at first.) 

Winpy: Boy, this doesn’t go well with 
double banana split. You’re sup- 
posed to sleep after that. (Drops 
dish) Ooops! Poor Pop! (Looks up, 
sees Pop JENKS) Oh, oh. Howdy 
Pop. Didn’t know you were here. 
(All are embarrassed, continue work 
quietly now.) 

Por: Oh, go right ahead. Don’t mind 
me. 

Smitty: Pop just works here. Yeah 
team! 

Pop (Moves up right, leans on counter): 
You win another game, kids? Kind 
of had a celebration? (Looks at 
dishes) Whew! Double splits, sun- 
daes. Did you win? 

Harry: It wasn’t a game. It was just 
a—a club. It’s okay, though. 

Pop: Oh, a club, eh? Well, I guess 
there’s no better time than this, 
kids. I’ve got something to tell you, 
might as well break it now. 

Winpy: Yeh, but we have something 
to tell you, too. Haven’t we? 

Caro. (Quickly): No, not now. Go 
ahead, Pop. We’re listening. (The 
boys and girls settle down at tables.) 

Pop: Well, I hardly know how to be- 
gin. But, you’re a swell gang. I 
like you, all you kids. You’ve been 
good here, no rough house, no dirt, 
no this and that. But, kids, I’m 
afraid I have bad news for you. The 
old tax collector has caught up with 
me, and I plan to close the first of 
the month. You'll have to find 
some other hangout. (Shakes his 
head sadly.) 

Winpy: But Pop— you can’t close 
now, we — 

Ronnie: Quiet! Let Carol tell him. 








Pop (Forcing a laugh): What’s the dif- 
ference who tells me? I still have to 
close. I don’t blame you, under- 
stand. I just can’t meet both ends. 

Harry (Reaching in cash drawer): 
Look, Mr. Jenks. Real money. 
Cash. (Holds up money.) 

Pop (Surprised): What? 

Caro: That’s right. We have some- 
thing to tell you. Now you listen. 

Pop: Wait a minute. You kids haven’t 
done anything wrong, have you? 
You know, your parents wouldn’t 
like it if you — 

Carou (Interrupting): No, Pop. We’ve 
got a swell idea. It will help you, 
and it will help us. We started today 
with a new club. A career club. We 
get business men, and women, too, 
to come here and sit down with us 
and talk over their vocations with 
us. We get information to help us 
in the future, they buy something, 
and so do we. 


Winpy (Quickly): And pay cash, too. 
Caro: The idea is going over big. 
Pretty soon they'll all get the habit 
of coming here. Your food is good — 
Winpy (Aside): Bologna! 
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Carou: And you'll have more cus- 
tomers than you want. Gee, you 
can’t close now, Pop. Think of the 
business you'll lose. 

Ronnie: And think what it will mean 
to us kids. We can really get a good 
start on our vocations. 

Pop (Not convinced): You mean you’ve 
had business men here? 

Harry (Enthused): Yeh, and they paid 
cash, too. And look, all the old bills 
are paid. Most of them, anyway. 

Caro: And we all agreed to pay cash 
from now on. What do you say, 
Pop? Will you get behind the club? 

Pop (Shaking head): I never give up 
hopes. Okay, kids. You win. I'll 
even advertise it. Come on and sit 
down with the new generation. Talk 
it over with them. (Suddenly) 
Harry, serve a double malted to the 
gang — on me. 

Smitty: Yeah team! 
malted! 

Pop (Taking money from wallet): And 

I'll pay cash! (Curtain lowers as 

laughter and general conversation 

break out anew.) 
THE END 


Another double 




















Part Five 





Radio Play 





Atomic Insight 


by Norman DeMarco 


ANNOUNCER: Let’s talk it over! 

Music: Ten sec. 

ANNOUNCER: Today’s problems, if 
left alone, become the malignant 
blots on future generations. Only 
by intelligent analysis, careful ob- 
servation, discussion and action can 
we hope to get at the root of great 
social plagues and world problems. 
Today you are about to hear 
Atomic INSIGHT. 

Music: Ten sec. 

Narrator: It is spring in the year 

1950 — the sixth year of the Atomic 

Age. In spite of the fact that back 

in 1945 and 1946 it was felt to be the 

dawn of a new era, things haven’t 
changed much. The use of atomic 
energy in civilian life hasn’t been 
developed sufficiently yet to bring 
about any noteworthy improvement 
in man’s manner of living, for the 
reluctance of everyone everywhere 
to make sacrifices has impeded re- 
conversion. We have _ merely 
muddled through somehow. There 
are still hunger-stricken peoples, and 
the down-trodden ones are with us 
yet. So you can judge that the 

economic state of the world in 1950 

is far from satisfactory. In the gen- 

eral process of getting through the 
world crisis that was presented with 
the first atomic bomb, no clarified 





method for world peace has been 
established, and international af- 
fairs are precarious. Still the daily, 
small round of existence goes on. 

Sounp: Automobile motor, under. 

Stack: You still got a way to go, 
Bruce. Sorry. I can’t take you 
further than Parkersville. We'll be 
there in another five miles. 

Bruce: Oh, that’s all right, Mr. Stack. 
I sure appreciate the lift this far. 
I’ll be home by midnight — with a 
little luck. 

Stack: The big city is still fifty miles 
ahead of you. You say your parents 
don’t mind your hitch-hiking home? 
Don’t you think you’re taking a 
chance, huh? 

Bruce: Naw. I always pick up rides 
like this, home from school. It’s 
faster than the train. Say, at 
Christmas vacation, I made it in six 
hours. Seems I always have pretty 
good luck. 

Stack: I’ve got to get some gas. I'll 
stop here at this station, before I 
forget. Now what’s that? 

Sounp: Car stops. 

Bruce: You mean that sound like a 
lot of explosions in the distance? 

Stack: Eh? 

Bruce: Haven’t you heard that noise 
way off? 

Stack: No — but I see a peculiar glow 








on the horizon. 

Bruce: Where? 

Stack: Right ahead. 

Bruce: Oh, that thin white line? 
Strack: Doesn’t look like much — but 
it wasn’t there a few minutes ago. 

Man: Yes, sir? 

Stack: Fill ’er up. She'll take about 
fifteen. 

Man: Yes, sir. 

Bruce: Say, it’s getting broader and 
turning red. Why, it looks like dawn 
coming up! 

Strack: Look! That redness seems to 
be moving about over a wide area. 
Not steady like a fire. 

Man: Anything else, sir? 

Stack: Guess not. Here you are: five 
dollars. Say, what do you make of 
that light in the distance? 

Man: That? (Pause) Say —I never 
saw anything like that before. It’s 
in the direction of Harbor City. 

Stack: The boy, here, says he heard 
sounds like explosions — 

Man: That so? 

Bruce: Yeah! They were faint, 
though. 

Man: Well, look at that glow! Never 
saw anything like it! 

Bruce: Suppose it could be the steel 
works blown up? 

Strack: No. They’re fifty miles away 
in Harbor City. We'd never see a 
fire this far. 

Man: I think I-hear my ’phone. Ex- 
cuse me. (Fade.) 

Stack: Well, Bruce, that light’s in the 
direction you’re going. You may 
find out what it is before we do. I'll 
be interested to see the morning 
papers. Wish my auto radio were 
working. 





Bruce: Yeah! I hope I get there be- 
fore it’s all over — whatever it is. 
Man: Hey! Hey! That ’phone call — 
from my brother thirty miles down 
the line — something terrible has 
happened! Harbor City’s destroyed! 

Atom bomb they think. 
TACK 

Music: Up for bridge. 

Sounp: Automobile motor, under. 

Strack: It can’t be, Bruce. As far as 
we know, no country in the world 
has been making bombs. But we’ll 
soon know what happened. 

Bruce: Something ahead on the road, 
Mr. Stack. That group of lights. 

Strack: I see it. 

Sounp: Car stops. Babble of voices up 
and under. 

Stack: What’s up? Oh — Officer... 

Cor: We’re holding up everyone on 
route 50. No southbound traffic 
allowed. 

Strack: What’s happened? 

Cor: Atom bombs. The whole coast 
line seems to be wiped out — and 
every city on it. 

Bruce: Holy Smokes! 

Stack: It can’t be! 

Cor: We can’t get details. But that’s 
the way it looks. Nobody knows 
who or why, but until we get further 
orders — no traffic south. 

Stack: Officer, I live just three miles 
away — Parkersville. 

Cop: No traffic south! 

Stack: But, my wife — 

Cop: Look: there are four factories in 
Parkersville. With the whole blame 
coast being pulverized, we don’t 
know what’s going to happen next. 

Sounp: Cop’s whistle. 
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Cop: Pull over (Fade). 

Bruce: Holy Smokes! Mr. Stack, 
what’s happened? My family in 
Harbor City — 

Stack: Take is easy, son. Some more 
news ought to be coming through. 
Maybe it’s all a mistake. They may 
be letting us move on soon. But it 
looks as though you won’t get home 
tonight. 

Sounp: Cop’s whistle. (In distance.) 

Stack All right, Bruce, let’s get out 
and see what we can find out. 

Voices (In a loud, disconcerted babble. 
Some are almost hysterical. The fol- 
lowing lines stand out.): All radio sta- 
tions are knocked out! We can’t get 
news by ’phone—the lines are 
down. Yeah—and I bet every 
operator in the Harbor City tele- 
phone exchange has been killed! Oh, 
if I could only get some news from 
home! Why don’t they let us 
through to find out? Who could be 
bombing us? Why didn’t we have 
some warning of this? (Fade out 
and into following) 

Stack: Where’s this man? 

Voice: Over there—says he got 
through from the outskirts of Harbor 
City right after the bombing. 

Graves (Fade in): I can’t explain 
what it was like. My family was in 
the city — but I couldn’t get to them 
or do any good. Nobody can get 
near the place till it cools off. 

Bruce: Is there —do they know — 
how about survivors? 

Graves: I don’t see how anyone could 
survive what I saw. I could feel the 
intense heat of the explosion out 
where I was — a mile away from the 
heart of the city. The blast killed 





people near me. Buildings were 

wrecked all around me. Everything 
left standing in the city must be in 
flames. 

Voice: How did you ever get away? 

Graves: I hardly know. Now it seems 
like a miracle. My secretary was 
with me. I was driving her home. 
She had been taking notes at an 
office meeting. 

Voice: She safe too? 

Graves: No — no — she’s — gone. I 
couldn’t save her. It all happened 
so fast and I was dazed. . . . It came 
so suddenly without warning. We 
were leaving the city, driving along 
Carpenter Boulevard, just past the 
park — (Quick flash to bombing scene.) 

Sounp: Auto motor, under. 

Gir: [ll type these notes for you first 
thing Monday morning, Mr. Graves 
— Oh! Oh! Oh! ! 

Sounp (On mike): Screech of brakes, 
slight crash of car as it hits stone wall. 
(Off mike) Following immediately, a 
tremendous explosion, which is char- 
acterized by a prolonged blast; that is, 
the explosion is drawn out by a sound 
like that of a super-hurricane. Loud, 
under the next two lines. 

Gir.: (Screams.) 

Graves: (Groans.) 

Grew: Mr. Graves! 

Graves: That glare—I can’t see. 
Hit something. 

Girt: The heat! I can’t stand it! 
Look, the poles and houses are in 
flames! (She is gasping for breath 
in the stifling temperature.) 

Sounp: Car door opens. External 
sound up slightly. The hurricane- 
like blast is much less, but there are 
crashes of colliding objects still being 


(Then under the 





carried along by it. 
following.) 

Graves: Don’t get out! 

Girt (Gasping): The heat —I can’t 
stand it. I can’t breathe! 

Sounp: Crashing sounds up slightly. 

Graves (He tops noise): Stay here! 

Sounp: Cut clean. 

Graves (Softly): She lost her head. 
Thought the car would burst into 
flames, maybe. But the fireproof 
upholstery was safe against the heat, 
and I guess it was a good insulator 
— I haven’t a burn on me. 

Voice: What happened? What hap- 
pened? 

Graves: As she stepped out, she was 
caught in the tail-end of the blast of 
rushing air, which wasn’t quite 
spent. She was flung against a 
building — I remember a brief feel- 
ing of relief as she missed a burning 
telephone pole, but then — 

Sounp: Crash of falling bricks. Pro- 
longed girl’s scream. Climaz of crash- 
ing building, smothering scream. Cut 
clean. 

Graves (Softly): The walls of the 
building slowly crumpled and fell. 
Before she was buried by them, she 
sensed what was happening. (His 
voice breaks.) 

Stack: And you? 

Graves (Slight pause, as he recovers 

himself): The wall into which I 

crashed was intact and the car not 

badly damaged. I backed away. 


I’m still not sure how I got here. I 
was dazed from the heat and shock. 
For a short distance the road was 
full of debris and wrecked cars 
which people were trying to shove 
aside, in order to get through — I 
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remember helping to move a half 
burned telephone pole — 

Stack (Awestricken and convinced): It 

certainly sounds like an atomic 


bomb. 


Bruce: What’ll I do—my whole 
family — what’ll I do. And all 
those other people! ! 

Stack: Come on, Bruce. Let’s ask 


again about getting through to my 
home. It’s almost daylight. 

Mrs. Stack (Fade in): Have some 
more of this soup, Bruce. Oh, I’m 
so glad they let you through at last, 
Fred; you can’t imagine how I’ve 
worried. Now, Bruce, eat some- 
thing. We'll try the phone again 
later. 

Bruce: Thanks, Mrs. Stack. 

Stack: Mary, I don’t think those 
emergency calls with priority will 
let up for hours. 

Mrs. Stack: Well, certainly this is an 
emergency for Bruce. 

Bruce: I wish we could find out some- 
thing over the radio. 

Mrs. Stack: The damage throughout 
the country must be tremendous. 
Not a big station seems to be broad- 
casting, and the small ones haven’t 
their news organized! 

Stack: We haven’t begun to realize 
the extent of the damage yet. It 
seems now that every major city in 
the East has been destroyed, maybe 
in the whole country. 

Bruce (Awestricken): It’s something 
like the end of the world. 

Mrs. Stack: It might well be just 
that, Bruce, before this is over. 

Music: For interim. 

Mrs. Stack (Fade in): It’s no use 
fretting so, Bruce, there’s nothing 
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to do but wait for another day. 

You’re exhausted. You haven’t 

slept for two days. You must get 

some rest. 

Bruce: Oh, I tried so hard to help. 
But I couldn’t get into the city! 
Strack: Maybe by tomorrow or next 
day, we'll be allowed in. With the 
danger of falling rubble, of course, 
these precautions have to be taken. 
Mrs. Stack: And we know efforts are 
being taken to locate survivors — 
Bruce: From what I saw today, Mrs. 
Stack, I know I’ll never see my 

family again. 

Stack: Tomorrow I'll go with you 
again to the hospitals being set up. 
Maybe we can find out something. 

Bruce: Yes, either there or at the 
places where the dead are being 
brought —if anyone is recogniz- 
able. Oh, why! Why! ! 

Stack: Why? Because we muffed our 
chance in 1947. Because of all the 
suspicion and mistrust, the greed 
and the power politics. We didn’t 
find the right way. The whole 
world muddled through the trying 
years — the years that meant peace 
or this: atomic destruction. 

Bruce (Thoughtfully): Yeah! 

Mrs. Stack: Yes. I suppose that’s 

when the atom bomb attack on 

Harbor City really started — back 


ee 





in 1947 when the nations of the 
world wouldn’t take the right road. 

Bruce: If the world had it to do all 
over again — the last few years, 
that is, do you suppose... ? 

Stack: I don’t know, Bruce. When 
things were going haywire then, 
everyone knew that it must surely 
come to this: warfare that could an- 
nihilate civilization. Everyone knew 
— but even that knowledge didn’t 
send us on the right path. 

Bruce: Still, I wish it were here to do 
over again. I wish I had my mom 
and dad. Oh, I wish — 

Music (Fade In): Steals in. Eerie, 
with supernatural connotations. For 
bridge — in flashing back to 1347. 

Rapio Voice (Filter): Nine o’clock. 
Station BORC, Harbor City. On 
this day in April of 1947 there are no 
new developments in the interna- 
tional picture that can point to hope 
for early and satisfactory settlement 
of the problems facing the world 
today — 

Bruce: Nineteen forty-seven! It’s 
nineteen forty-seven! I’ve had my 
wish granted! We’ve got another 
chance! 

Narrator: This is our last chance! 
What are we going to do about it? 


THE END 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


Porson Ivy 

Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 

Properties: Colored paper napkins for Ruth 
and Joe; a wrapped candy box filled with 
sand for Bud; a box identical with Bud’s, 
in which are some chocolates, for Mr. 
Parks; a bonbon dish for Ruth; a dime for 
Joe; a handkerchief and some ane for 

_ _ Mrs. Parks; a newspaper for Par 
Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
There is a window up right center, and 
another up left center. Between the win- 
dows stands a hat rack, on which hangs a 
hat. A door, right, opens on the street; 
another door, left, | to other rooms of 
the house. Down right center, a sofa. Down 
left center, a table, on which are colored 

paper napkins, a wrapped box of candy, 
and a vase. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Minx Coar’s Onty Sxrw Deer 
Characters: 5 male; 7 female; 3 male extras. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. Adele 
wears a light blue suit. Mlle. Dacé wears 
a dark suit under a mink coat. Ninnie 
wears a plain black coat and hat over a 
—_— dark —, 

lies: , Treading “See New 
sik sate in ™ + ¥; stata for Quen- 
tin; ol ie es » ad Midge, Adele, Mlle. 
Dacé; fifty-cent coin; to og; ticket; suit- 
case and bundle for each of the boys and 
girls; portable radio; broom; notepaper; 
whistle; knife; layer cake; eo =e and 
napkins; bottles of soft dri movie 


camera. 

Setting: The inside of a car, making a 
long shallow stage. ere are doors at 
either end. Nine empty orange crates or 
grocery boxes stand against the wall. Two 
electric lights dangle from cords. Colored 
paper decorates the car. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Dom Pepro II or Braziu 

Characters: 16 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Emperor wears a Prince Albert 
coat and a wide cravat with black trousers. 
The Princess wears a long gown. Other 
characters are dressed in clothes of the 
73 The Family are ere.” dressed. 

he Page is in military uniform 

Properties: Papers; staff for Page; watch for 
Dom Pedro; rolled paper for yoman. 

Setting: The throne room of the Emperor’s 

ace. At the rear center are two high- 

ked chairs, ornately draped. They stand 
on a raised platform. Near the left chair is 
a large vase filled with flowers. There are 
draped windows at rear right and left. 
Forward at left is a small table with a chair 
beside it. Pen, ink, and papers are on the 
table. 

Lighting: None required. 


PLUTO 

Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Ann and Kate wear print dresses 
with aprons over them. Celia wears a coat 
over a suit and a plain felt hat. The men 
wear conservative business clothes. The 
Messenger is dressed in baggy trousers and 

.. ie. aes 
roperties: gilt-wrappe x containing 
handkerchiefs; a tray covered with dishes 
ee a large napkin; a shallow 
pan for br ed ans tray; six or more 
2 wheal. plates, used; testing shutter. 

his may be made from a box containing 
enoualar paper. Cut away a square in the 
top and bottom, remove an end, and paint 
black or grey.) Envelo ape for mail; news- 
=a in wrappers an holder; a flash- 


Setting: A room containing plain office = 
ture. There is a ya t on the desk 
at left, upstage. An old mt telephone. 
Filled ‘bookshelves are against rear, wall. 
A table stands at center. 

Lighting: None required. 
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Tue Way To Norwicu 


Characters: 6 male, 4 female, 1 male or female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Children, the Boy and the 
Girls wear everyday modern dress. The 
Man in the Moon wears a long cape and 
dark hat. Chair Mender wears old suit as 
does Old Clothes Man. The Pony wears 
brown suit and a mp made of cardboard. 

a ee pera dishes, notebook and 
pencil, chair for ir Mender, bag of 
clothes for Old Clothes Man. 

Setting: None required. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Ciock’s SEcRET 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Large eB; a large amount of paper 
money; glass of water. 

Setting: Scene 1: A comfortable living room in 
a country house. In a prominent position 
is we a grandfather’s clock. (There must 

*- at bottom big enough to conceal 
4 bei The clock could be made of heavy 
cardboard or built over an exit.) The room 
contains comfortable furniture. Scene 2: 
The living room of a home in the city. 
Again the clock is in a prominent position. 
C tewthes in this scene is more formal. 
Scene 3: Same as Scene 2. 
Lighting: None required. 


Tue Toncue-Cut Sparrow 

Characters: 11 male; 6 es extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minu 

Costumes: The Old 9 as Old Woman are 
dressed in simple Oriental costumes. Their 
clothes are faded and worn. In Scene 1 the 
Sparrow wears a bird suit (a sleeping suit) of 
brownish grey. Feathers may be pasted 
onto the costume. In the other scenes the 
Sparrow wears an elaborate Oriental cos- 
tume. The Sons and Daughters wear 
typical Oriental clothes. The Hobgoblins 
wear any kind of grotesque costumes. 

Properties: Clothes for washing; tray with 
cup of tea and cakes; bowl of white food 
representing starch; scissors; bundle of 
wood; little table and tray containing food 
and tea; several Oriental instruments; two 
chests, one large and one small. (The large 
chest should be open on the side toward 
back and placed just before the openin g of 
the curtain. In this way the Hobgoblin 
can be stationed behind the curtain, ready 
to come through bowl box when their cue is 
given.) Small tea 


Setting: Scene 1: yo is almost bare. 


There is no furniture except a few cushions 
on the floor and a stove with a kettle boiling 
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on it. To the right is a little bench on 
which is a wash tub full of clothes. To the 
left is a large bamboo cage holding a spar- 
row. Scene 2: A beautifully decorated 
Oriental home with screens and cushions 
tastefully arranged. There are vases of 
flowers about the room. There is a dais at 
center back. Scene 3: Same as Scene 1. 
Scene 4: Same as Scene 2. Scene 5: Same 
as Scene 1. 
Lighting: None required. 


GALLOPING STEEDS 

Characters: 10 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The children wear school dress. 
Jack-in-the-Box wears a clown costume. 
The animal toys wear masks, and their cos- 
tumes are optional. The gingham dog and 
calico cat may wear costumes of brightly 
figured gingham and calico made like sleep- 
ing suits. Popeye and Jack Tar wear sailor 
suits. Rosa wears a frilled party dress. 
Mammy wears a long gingham dress, white 
apron, and a gay bandanna about her head. 

Properties: Six broomstick steeds with card- 
board horses’ heads. 

Setting: None is really necessary. If desired, a 
nursery scene may be portrayed 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Doi SHop WInDow 


Characters: 3 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The doll-children are dressed to 
represent their types: Gwendolyn is dressed 
in fancy clothes that have ane _— look. 
Billy wears a sailor suit; the Kewpies may 
wear pink shorts and halters, or an — 
to suggest what they are; Squash is 
haphazardly and her clothes look mussed. 
Paula is dressed in a simple but good coat 
and hat. Her nurse wears a conventional 
nurse’s uniform over which she has a dark 
coat. Mrs. Clarke wears a worn hat and 
a The clerk wears a business suit or 


Proper Purses for Paula, Mrs. Clarke, and 

urse; money. 

Setting: The center back half of the stage 
represents a doll shop window with the do 
standing about. If possible, this should be 
raised by means of a simple platform. 
Otherwise a board or paper rim ma 
placed around the window section of the 
stage. There is an entrance rear to the 
“window.” Paula, Nurse, and Mrs. Clarke 
enter at floor level at front of stage, as if 
passing in front of store window. There 
may be an entrance, up one step to go into 
the window compartment. A large wooden 
box may be used for this. 

Lighting: None required. 





Part Seven 


Spotlight on Books 





Part Six — continued 


Tue Princess WHo Coutpn’t Dance 

Characters: 6 female; 3 extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls may wear either modern 
or period dress. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: All that is necessary are a few gay 
flower pots placed here and there. Some 
greenery may be placed at back and sides of 
the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Por’s PLace 
Characters: 11 male; 3 female; extras. 
Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 
Properties: Money, notepaper for Harry and 
Ronnie; sandwiches, glasses, plates, soda 
straws, cloth, wallet for Pop. 
Setting: An ice cream parlor. There is a 
counter up right where sodas are made. 
There are several tables with chairs run- 
ning from right to left. Down right is a 
juke box. The main entr«nce is center, and 
there is another entrance at right. Adver- 
tising signs on the wall lend realism. 
Lighting: None required. 





WRITING FOR PUBLICATION 
IS HARD WORK 


but it can be made easier if you take advantage of 
the professional help published in THE WRITER, 
the pioneer magazine for literary workers. 

Each month in THE WRITER successful 
authors tell you the methods they used to gain suc- 
cess; they talk of techniques and style and markets. 
Leading editors tell you what their magazines and 
publishing houses wil! want to buy in the months to 
come. Each issue of THE WRITER contains an 
authoritative and up-to-date manuscript market 
list, and a list of prize offers and awards for writers. 


In future issues, articles 
by Edward Weeks, Anya 
Seton, Walter Davenport, 
Arch Oboler, Walter Prich- 
ard Eaton, Phyllis A. 
Whitney, Harry Shaw, 
Richard Armour. 


-—-= 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
5 Months of THE WRITER for $1.00 
(Regular rate $3.00 a year) 
MAIL THIS AD WITH $1.00 TO 


THE WRITER 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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Spotlight on Books 


Men Acarnst Crarmuz. By John J. Floherty. 
IUustrated with photographs. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott. $2.50. 

The author of “Inside the F.B.1.”’ here tells 
the story of U. 8. Secret Service under the 
Treasury Department. Mr. Floherty pre- 
sents many case histories of some of the 
services covered in this work — counterfeit- 
ing, the confidence game, smuggling, prison- 
ers on the loose, the drug traffic, etc. An ex- 
cellent chapter on the lie detector is also in- 
cluded. This book makes exciting reading for 
young people and shows too the courage and 
endurance of the men in the Secret Service. 
(Junior high and older.) 


FicHTers FoR Freepom. By Harlan Eugene 
Read. Robert M. McBride, New York. 82.50. 
With simplicity and clarity the author re- 

counts the fight for freedom that has been 
waged by advocates of liberty from the time 
of Ancient Greece to modern Europe and 
America. Beginning with Socrates and Plato, 
the author goes on to Pericles, Jesus, Caesar, 
and then to central Europe and finally to the 
western world. Young readers will find this 
book informative and stimulating. (Junior 
high and older.) 


Conntz, THEatTRe Director. By Karen Van 
Lissel. Foreword by John Golden. Julian 
Doon len ie theatrical 

y unsu 

career in New York, Connie goes to Ramsey, 

Michigan and starts a Community Theatre 

and finds that she is more interested in di- 

recting and organizing than in acting. In the 

course of her work learns all t pro- 
ducing plays, making costumes, scenery — 

ng a play come alive. Her association 
with Paul yer leads to romance. Written 
with wit and drama, this story of love and 
achievement is entertaining - es of 
oe interest to young girls in in 

e theatre. (Junior high and older.) 

Younc Propie’s Boox or Atomic ENERGY. 
By Robert D. Potter. Robert M. McBride, 
New York. $2.00. 

A trained scientist and teacher, an observer 
at Bikini Atoll, and writer of scientific articles, 
Robert Potter is well qualified to write this 
book. His style here is simple, intimate and 
personal, and he tells the story of atomic 
energy with clarity so that young readers (and 
perhaps some adults) can obtain a clear 
picture of the power of the atom. The book 
also gives the story of the fundamental par- 
ticles of which all things are composed. 
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Young people looking for an understanding 
of the atomic age will find this book ex- 
tremely helpful. (Junior high and older.) 


Tuts Is tHE Moon. By Marion B. Cothren. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, New York. $2.00. 


Here is up-to-the minute information on 
the moon. The author presents a book that 
reads like a story but that is scientifically 
accurate. In the book the reader takes a trip 
to the moon and finds the answer to many 
perplexing questions about the moon. Then 
the author takes the reader around the world 
to find out what people of other countries 
think about the moon — their myths, legends 
and beliefs. Boys and girls will be fascinated 
with this story which presents a wealth of 
information. (Junior High and older.) 


FuruReE For Sate. By Adele de Leeuw. Mac- 
millan, New York. $2.00. 


Suddenly faced with the necessity of earn- 
ing her living, Joyce Andrew leaves college 
and enrolls for a one-year course at a fashion 
school. Her training is intensive, and a great 
part of it consists of actual department store 
experience. She learns about merchandising, 
designing and styling, and how to get alo: 
with the public. Her free time is spent wi 
young Pat Vanderbeck or Rick Bishop, an 
interne. This story of a young girl’s romance 
and her efforts to make a career for herself is 
good reading. (Junior High and older.) 


Secret Passace. By Betty Cavanna. Iilus- 
trated by Jean MacLaughlin. John C- 
Winston: Philadelphia. $2.00. 


Betty Cavanna, whose books for young 
people have found a wide audience, has 
written an excellent mystery story for girls. 
The story is set in the years before the Civil 
War. Sally Brinton, from the North, visits 
her Cousin Dorothea’s home in Vi irginia. The 
plantation life is exciting for Sally, but it was 
when she returned home to her small village 
outside Philadelphia that her adventures be- 
gan. The background of this story is authen- 
tic, lending charm and realism to a good 
story. (Junior High.) 


My America iy Cross Worp Puzzizes. By 
Edna D. Francis. Decorations by Lawrence 
Tyler Dresser. John C. Winston: Phila- 
delphia. $1.50. 

This is an unusual book with cross word 

Prited drawn in the outline of each of the 

ted States and all definitions relating to 

y, industry, resources, crops, 

pod nw The author has included the 

answers to all the puzzles in the back of the 

book. These puzzles should be great fun for 

yous students and should help them get to 
w their country. (Junior High.) 





Trupy TERRILL: Eicuta Graver. By Ber- 
nice Bryant. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 
$2.00. 

Bernice Bryant tells a natural story of a 
young girl in the eighth grade and her friends 
— their school troubles, their parties, the 
boys in the crowd and their gradual aware- 
ness of how to get along with all types of 
people. Written in a realistic style, this is an 
entertaining story that makes good reading. 
(Junior High.) 


Juntor Days at Mountain View. By Gene 
Farrell. Wm. B. Eerdmans: Grand Rapids. 
$1.00. 


This story of three young people in the 
practical outworking of Christian experience 
is spiritually stimulating. Suspense and 
dramatic action keep the story moving at a 
fast pace. (Junior High.) 


Bonny’s Boy. By F. E. Rechnitzer. Illus- 
trated by Marguerite Kirmse. John C. 
Winston: Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Persistence, loyalty and courage form the 
background of this moving story about a 
black cocker named Bonny’s Boy, the cham- 

ion who taught his young master, Davy 

Edwards, how to be a man. Told by an 

author who loves dogs and knows all about 

their raising, this story moves along at a fast 
pace with plenty of action. (Intermediate.) 


Staprpy Hooper, THE WonpEeRFUL SIGN 
Parnter. By Arna Bontemps and Jack 
Conroy. Pictures by Ursula Koering. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. $2.00. 


This profusely illustrated story taken from 
American folklore covers the cross-country 
adventures of Slappy Hooper whose signs 
were painted so realistically that he found 
trouble getting jobs. Through young Mike 
Flint, Slappy got a job painting a billboard 
-~ a Sans ee. pr ge results of 

8, 'y Hooper ’s test evement, 
were the figh spots in e Mike’ s and Slappy’s 
life. Story ar illustration combine to make 
this one of the best and most amusing books 
of the season. (Intermediate.) 


Tue Picrure Srory or Curna. By Emily 
Hahn. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, Inc., New York. $2.50. 

From a wise and world-wide traveler comes 
this fine story of a little Chinese boy who re- 
veals himself as just another youngster grow- 
ing up with the same problems and — 
of an American Boy. Deedee thinks 
lives, and looks much like any other ther bor Ti The 
charm of this book is in the differences Miss 
Hahn points out between our own and Chinese 
customs. An excellent chapter on the histo: 
Deedee studies in school is especially wo 
while. Well illustrated. (/niermediate.) 








Mexirase.: Girt Pronger. By Nettie Wol- 
cott Park. Illustrations by Harold Cue. 
L. C..Page: Boston. $2.76. 


This story of a family of runaway children 
and their trip through the half-settled, semi- 
wilderness states of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, and early Michigan in search of their 
pioneering grandparents, gives fresh, authen- 
tic glimpses of the Middle West during the 
time when America was expanding. The 
children have many exciting adventures dur- 
ing the course of their hard journey, and 
young readers will be interested in following 
their story. (Jntermediate.) 


Tue Story or Your Coat. By Clara Hollos. 
Pictures by Herbert Kruckman. A Young 
World Book. International Publishers: New 
York. $1.50. 

Introducing young readers to the people 
who run the machines that spin our yarn, 
weave our cloth, and make our clothes, this 
story is both warm and humorous and yet 
factual. Both the illustrations and the text 
show clearly just how the important processes 
in the making of a coat are done, re also the 
many different ple in many different 
~% who helped to make it. An excellent 

k. (Intermediate.) 


Beacon Huu Campren. By Elizabeth 
Rhodes Jackson. Illustrated by Deane Cate. 
L. C. Page: Boston. $?.50. 

The Corey children live in an old house on 
Beacon Hill, a historic section of Boston. 
Many of the exciting adventures as related by 
Dee happen right in this old house, but the 
children also have fun at their summer home. 
This is a simple and natural story of the life 
of a very realistic and charming family. 
(Intermediate.) 
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KEEP GOOD READING ALIVE 


In response to requests from teachers and in 
line with the Harvard Report we publish for 
understandable and enjoyable reading adap- 
tations of the great classics —- JANE EYRE, 
LORNA DOONE, THE BLACK ARROW, 
QUENTIN DURWARD, LES MISER- 
ABLES, THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, etc. 
For a complete list of adaptations and ap- 
proval copies, write to 
GLOBE BOOK COMPANY 

175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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Tuat’s Wuy. By Aileen Fisher. With sil- 
houettes by the author. Thomas Nelson: 
New York. $1.50. 


This charming book of verse will delight 
young readers. Miss Fisher has written little 
verses about many of the things which puzzle 
and delight boys and girls — the way dreams 
melt away, the wonder of nature, the fun of 
hobbies, and many other things. The charm 
and humor of the child’s world has been 
caught effectively by the author in these 
verses and attractive silhouettes. (Jnter- 
mediate.) 


Patty Parnts a Picture. Story and Pictures 
by Laura Bannon. Albert Whitman: Chicago, 
$2.00. 


When Patty decided that her room needed 
a picture of her kitten, her mother said that 
she would have to make it herself. Patty 
takes her kitten to her art class in the city 
art museum so that the kitty can pose for 
the class. When the kitten cannot be found 
at the end of the lesson, there is an exciting 
hunt in the galleries. The richly colored 
pictures lend charm to the text. (Primary.) 


Snipp, Snapp, SNuRR AND THE BiG Farm. 
Written and pictured by Maj Lindman. 
Albert Whitman: Chicago. $1.26. 


Here is another gay picture book recounting 
a new episode in the lives of Snipp, Snapp, 
and Snurr, popular primary characters. In 
this story the three boys spend a summer 
vacation at their uncle’s farm. Elsa, a cousin 
their own age, shows them all the farm 
animals. The children go fishing, play with 
the animals and have an encounter with the 
big bull. Mrs. Lindman’s illustrations are as 
always realistic and attractive. (Primary.) 


Surprise Fun. By Sybil Anderson. Pictures 
by Ora Walker. Beckley-Cardy: Chicago. 
Cloth edition, 85c; Paper Edition, 44c. 


These six little story sequences present a 
selective vocabulary of 25 different words. 
The simplicity of the book enables the young 
child to enjoy his early reading experience. 
Each of the stories builds up to an effective 
surprise climax. The color illustrations are 
bright and gay. (Pre-primary.) 
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PLAYS 
FOR 
Special Occasions in April 


In addition to the many fine plays for 
holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays 
from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


Easter and Spring 


Norainc to Wear (For Junior and Senior 
High). March, 1946 


Morser Earta’s New Dress (For Inter- 
mediates). March, 1946 


Easter Eco Rouiumne (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1946 


Sprrinc Is Here (For Intermediates). Febru- 
ary, 1942 


Tae Retvuctranr Sprinc (For Intermediates). 
March, 1942 


Tue Frrst Frowenrs (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 


PINKIE AND THE Rosina (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1944 


Tae Maare Eae (For Intermediates). March, 
1945 


Eastery Eoorery (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1947 


Auice Mpers rue Easter Bunny (For Primary 
Grades). March, 1947 


Sprinc Is Comine (For Primary Grades). 
March, 1947 
April 13—Jefferson’s Birthday 


Tuomas Jerrerson’s Puan (For Junior and 
Senior High). December, 1941 


Tae Taree Roya R’s (For Junior and Senior 
High). November, 1942 


Tue Way or An EaaGze (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1943 
April 19— Patriot’s Day 


Paut Revere’s Ciroax (For Junior and Senior 
High). April, 1944 


No Braver Soutprer (For Intermediates). 
April, 1943 

Son or Liperty (For Intermediates). April, 
1944 

April 23—Shakespeare’s Birthday 


Jopirn's Farner (For Junior and Senior High). 
April, 1944 


Any of these plays, as well as those in 
current issues, may be produced royalty- 
free by subscribers. Single copies of indi- 
vidual ys may be purchased for 10c 
each. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook 
orders, especially for ey quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


@-> We can supply you with copies of 
any play published to date. 





Bach playbook sosts only ten cents, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























you are not now a regular 

KF annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 

Young People, why not subscribe 

and receive the economical and 

time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........ 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


CI I enclose $.......... C) Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 











FIDELITY PRESS 
BOSTON 

















Vocational Guidance Plays | | WRITING THE 
wtioeseevewnne cco | | JUVENILE STORY 
by 


Law “On Trial’ (Feb., 1946) 
Salesmanship— “No Sale’ (Feb., 1945) 

“Over the Counter’ (March, 1947) 
Stenography ‘Wanted ,- A Stenographer" a ’ 

(Nov, 1942) May Emery Haun 
Insurance “The Legacy’ (April, 1943) 
Medicine * Hie Firat Pgftent’’ (Nov., 1944) ; ” 
Farming — “Born to the Soil” (Dee., 1944) COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
Business — “Business is Brisiness” (Jun., 1945) juvenile story writer which 
Radio “Sertice for Hubert’ (Oct., 1944) P 
Journalism Cub Reporter” (Mar., 1945) covers: : : 
Railroading — “Flag the Limited” (Nov., 1945) Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
Teaching We But Teach Apr., 1945) eer s . 
Storekeeping ‘The Corner Store (Mar., 1946) terns and Themes , Dialogue 
General — “A Career for Ralph” (Dec... 1942) l'aboos — Suggestions for Stories 


*“ Hail — The Genie” (May, 1943 : ae 
“Bluebird 2 Children” Ad 1045 and Articles Lists of Maga- 
“The Big Idea’ (Oct. 1945) zines with Ages of Readers — 


“Girl Wanted" (Dec., 1946 Market Tips ete 
Any of these plays may be produced royalty-free i" ? 


by eubscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by subscribers for 0c each. 229 Pages $2.00 
To eliminate bovkkeeping we suggest that pay- 


—— ee THE WRITER, INC. 
PLAYS, INC Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boes.on 16, Mass. * Arlington Street Boston 




















Junior Arts & Activities 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25e additional postage in Canada 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illineis 

















